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HE 1 8 
read in the 2 of Edin- 
2 Tr The 


3 
bs | 

E. 

1981 F< 7 


ſo — — as 4 to be quoted 
9 found. | often 
threatened 1 


the form of Lectures, in which'they 


Writädgs af others: On every ſub- 
Je contained in them, he has thought 


-for; limſelf He eonfulted his own 


ſame time, he availed himſelf of the 
_ ideas and refletions of others, as far 
adopted. To proc | 
_ nary was his duty as a Public Profeſſor. 
It was incumbent on 


could improve them; to deliver not 
merely what was new, but what might 

be ufefuf, from whatever quarter it 
came. He hopes, that to 
N | 


| 


Tuar were originally deſigned for 
the initiation of Youth into che ſtu- 
dy of Belles Lettreg, and of Gomyo- 
ſition. With the lane intention they 


are nom publiſhed; and, therefore, - 


wereat firft.com 1s ſtill retain- 
ed. The Author gives them to the 
world, neither as a Work wholly ori- 


ideas and reflections: and a great part 
of what will be found in theſe Eee- 


in this man- 


| him, to convey 
to his Pupils all the knowledge that 


fuch as are 
ſtudying 


„ 40 


Pprepare't 
—— 
ſition, bis Lectures will afford a more 
comprehenſive view of what relates 
to theſe ſubjecta, than, as für as he 
knows, is to be received from * 
er 


I order to render his Work of 
greater ſervice, he has generally refet- 
red to the Books which he confulted, 
as fur as he remembers them; that the 
Readers might be directed to any far- 


ther ilboftration which 1 he 


he * 
the e of eine Au- 
ther inde "whoſe Writings he had then 
looked; without now RT 
whenee he derived them. 


* 


* the opinions which he * deli- 
| concerning ſuch a. variety of 
78.5 and. T literary matters, as 
Some under his . he 


cannot 
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PR BF ACE 
cannot expect that all his Readers 
will concur with him. The ſubjects 
are of ſuch a nature; as allow room 
for much divetſity of taſte and ſenti- 
ment: and the Author will reſpe&- 
fully fubmit to-the ra of the 


Sta the ſimp lici 
FeBuring 


| conveying 
in hs 


2 of the 
AID as beſt tted for 
Aion, he has aimed, 

at no more- 
rſpicuity. _ after the liberties 
7 it was ; neceſſary for him to 
take, in criticiſing the Style of the 
= eminent Style ſhall i He lan- 
| e, his own otyle thought 
— to reprehenſion, all that he can 
lay, is, that his Book will add one to 
the many proofs already afforded to 
the world, of its being much eaſier to 


3 than to er 
og 2 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ie” — 


O' which Providence has conferred upon 
mankind,” is the power of communicating 
their thoughts to one another. Deſtitute of 
this power, Reaſon would be a ſolitary, and, 
in ſome meaſure, an unavailing principle. 
re 


to man: and it is to the 
— tranſmiſſion of thought, by 
ns of that we are chiefly indebt- 


for the improvement of thought itſclf. 
Small are the advances which a ſingle unaſ- 
ſifted individual; can make towards perfect- 
ing any of his powers. What we call hu- 
man reaſon, is not the effort or ability of 
— — — 
of many, arifing from lights mutually com- 
= Derr 
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NR of the mot diſtinguiſhed privileges. © 
"TP 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
LECT. Ir js obvious, then, that writing and dib 
dorf are objeQs intitled to the higheſt atten- 

' tion. Whether the influence of the ſpeaker, 


or the entertainmen of the tr, be con- 
ſulted; whether ulthey or E. te the 


principal aim in view, we are prompted, by 


neceſſities, the 
diſcourſe began to attract 
language even of rude uncultivated — 


we can trace ſome attention to the grace 


| progreſs of ſociety 
improved 
ſociety 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


LECT. to direct attention more towards ſubſtance 

wc ſhow, to recommend good ſenſe as the 

f foundation of all good compoſition, and fim- 
plicity as eſſential to all true ornament. 


Wren entering on the ſubject, I may be 
allowed, on this occaſion, to ſuggeſt a few 
thoughts concerning the importance and ad- 
vantages of ſuch ſtudies, and the rank they 
are intitled to poſſeſs in academical educa- 
tion. I am under no temptation, for this 
purpoſe, of extolling their importance at the 
expence of any other department of ſcience. 
On the 2 the ſtudy of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres ſuppoſes and requires a proper 
acquaintance with the reſt of the liberal arts. 
It embraces them all within its circle, and 
recommends them to the hi regard. 
The firſt care of all ſuch as ein eier to 
write with reputation, or to ſpeak in public 
ſo as to command attention, muſt be, to ex- 

tend their knowledge; to lay in a rich ſtore 
of ideas relating to thoſe ſubjects of which 
the occaſions of life may call them to diſ- 
courſe or to write. Hence, among the an- 
_ cients, it was a fundamental principle, and 
frequently inculcated, © omnibus dif- 


DD 
in niverſity o | with 
them in a private character in = 1759. Ia the follow- 
ing year he was choſen Profeſſor of Rhetoric by the Magiſtrates 
and Town-council of Edinburgh: and, in 1763, his Majeſty 
was pleaſed to erect and endow a Profeſſion of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in that Univerſity ; and the Author was ap- 
pointed the firſt Regius Profeſſor, 3 : 
5 < ciplinis 
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& cjplinis-et artibus debet eſſe inftruQus ora-LECT. 
« tor;” that the orator ought to be an ac. 
compliſhed ſcholar, and converſant in every 
part of learning. It is indeed impoſſible” to 
contrive an art, and very pernicious it were 
if it could be contrived, which ſhopld give 
the ſtamp of merit to any 1 rich 
or ſplendid in expreſſion, but barren or er- 
roneous in thought. They are the wretch- 
ed attempts towards an art of this kind 
which have ſo often diſgraced oratory, and 
debaſed it below. its true ſtandard. The 
graces of compoſition have been em- 
ployed to diſguiſe or to ſupply the want of 
matter; and the temporary applauſe of the 
ignorant has been courted, inſtead of the 
laſting approbation of the diſcerning. But 
ſuch impoſture can never maintain its ground 
long. Knowledge and ſcience muſt furniſh 
the materials that form the body and fub- 
ſtance of any valuable compoſition. . Rhe- 
toric ſerves to add the poliſh; and we know 
that none but firm and ſolid bodies can be 


poliſhed well. 


Or thoſe who peruſe the following Lec- 
tures, ſome, by the profeſſion to which they 
addict themſelves, or in conſequence of their 
prevailing inclination, may have the view of 
being employed in compoſition, or in public 
ſpeaking. . Others, without any proſpect of 
this kind, may wiſh only to improve their 
taſte with pet to writing and diſcourſe, 
and to. acquire principles which will enable 
them 
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Lc for themſelves in that part of 
—_— _ * 


We ſack as may 
have occaſion to communicate their ſenti- 
ments to the Public, it is abundantly clear 
that ſome preparation 5 dive is tequiſits 
for the end which 
ſpeak or to write perſſ 
bly, with pony. "_ grace and ſtrength, are 
32 the utmoſt conſequence to 

all who purpoſe, either by ſpeech or writing, 
to addreſs the Public. For without being 
maſter of thoſe attainments, no man can do 

ſtice to his own | 

ver he may be in knowledge and in 
ſenſe, will <4 able to avail himſelf 4 
thoſe treaſures, than ſuch as poſſefs not half 
his tore, but who can diſplay what they 
poſſeſs with more propriety. Neither are 
theſe attainments of that kind for which we 
are indebted to nature merely. Nature has, 
indeed, conferred upon ſome a very favour- 
able diſtinction in this reſpect, beyond others. 
But in theſe, as in other talents ſhe 
beſtows, ſne bas left much to be wrought out 

every man's own induſtry. 3 1 
dus have been the effects of ſtudy an — 

t in every of eloquence; ſuch 
— hve 2 
ſons ſurmounting, by their diligence, the diſ- 
advantages of the moſt untoward nature, that 
among the learned it has long been a con- 
teſted, and remains ſtill an undecided point, 

whether 


have in view. To 
and | 


INTRODUCTION. 


whether nature or art confer moft towards LECT. 
— 


Wir reſpect to the manner in which art 
can moſt effectually forniſh aſſiſtance for 
ſuch a purpoſe, there may be diverſity of 
dpinions. I by no means pretend to ſay 
that mere rhetorical rules, how juſt ſoe ver, 


natura us to be favourable, more by a 
great ill depend upon private apphea- 
tion! and ſtudy, than upon any ſyſtem of in- 
ſtruction that is capable of being publicly 
tcommunicated. But at the fame time, 
though rules and inſtructions cannot do all 
that is requiſite, they may, however, do 
much that is of real aſe. They cannot, it 
is true, inſpire gemus; but they can direct 
and aſſiſt it. They cannot remedy barren- 
neſs; but they may correct redundancy. 
They point out proper models for imitation. 
They bring into view-the chief beauties that 
ought to be ftadied, and the principal faults 
that ought to be avoided; and thereby tend 
to cnlighten taſte, and to lead genius from 
unnatural deviations, into its proper chan- 
nel. What would not avail for the produc- 
tion of great excellencies, may at leaſt ſerve 
to prevent the commiſſion of conſiderable 
errors. 


ALL that regards the ſtudy of eloquence 
and compoſition, merits the higher attention 
upon this account, that it is intimately - 
nect 


are ſufficient to form an otator. Suppoſing 
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LECT. neQed» with the im 
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provement of our intel- 
lectual For I muſt be allowed to 
ſay, that when we are employed, after a 
proper manner, in the ſtudy of — 
we are cultivating reaſon itſelf. True rhe- 
torie and ſound are very nearly allied. 
The ſtudy of arranging and expreſſing our 
thoughts with propriety, - teaches to think, 
as well as to peak, am accurately. By putting 
our ſentiments into words, we always con- 
ceive them more diſtindtiy. Every one who 
has the ſlighteſt acquaintance with compoſi- 
tion knows, that when he himſelf 
ill on any ſubject, when his arrangement 
becomes looſe, and his ſentences turn feeble, 
the defects of his ſtyle can, almoſt on eyery 
occaſion, be traced © back: to his indiſtinct 
conception of the ſubject: ſo cloſe is the 
connection between thoughts and the wu 
in which they are clothed. * 


Tun ſtudy of conpelition; dps important in 
itſelf at all times, has acquired additional 


importance from the taſte and manners of 
the preſent age. It is an age wherein im- 
provements, in every part of ſcience, have 
been proſecuted with ardour. To all the 
liberal arts much attention has been paid; 
and to none more than to the beauty of lan- 

age, and the grace and elegance of. every 

ind of writing. The public ear is become 
refined. It will not eaſily bear what is flo- 
venly and incorrect. Every author muſt 


aſpire to ſome merit in expreſſion, as well 
| > 
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in ſentiment, if he would not incur theLE 
langer of being negleQed and deſpiled. 


I wur not deny that the love of minute 
elegance, and attention to inferior ornaments 
of compoſition, may at preſent have en- 


groſſed too great a degree of the public re- 
gard. 


It is indeed my opinion, that we lean 
to this extreme; oſten more careful of po— 
liſhing ſtyle, than of ſtoring it with thought. 
Yet hence ariſes a new reaſon for the ſtudy 
of juſt and proper compoſition. If it be re- 
quiſite not to be deficient in elegance or or- 
nament in times when they are in ſuch high 
eſtimation, it is ſtill more requiſite to attain 
the power of diſtinguiſhing falſe ornament 
from ttue, in order to prevent our being 
carried away by that torrent of falſe and fri- 
volous taſte, which never fails, when it is 
prevalent, to ſweep along with it the raw 
and the ignorant. They who have never 
ſtudied eloquence in its principles, nor have 
been trained to attend to the genuine and 
manly beauties of good writing, are always 
ready to be caught by the mere glare of lan- 
guage; and when they come to ſpeak in 
public, or to compoſe, have no other ſtan- 
dard on which to form themſelves, except 
what chances to be faſhionable and popular, 
how corrupted ſoever, or erroneous, that 
may be. | 3 


Bur as there are many, who have no ſuch 
objects as either compoſition or public (| peak- 
+ ing 
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our eſteem. It teaches 
mire and 


in a word, to ad- 
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to blame wi 
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the crowd 


to follow 
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In af ige whet! works bf genius and lte- L E C T. 
tatute are fs frequently the TubjeQts of dif- 
courſe, when every ons, grecls Hithſelf into a 
judge; and when we caltMrdly thingfe in po- 
lite ſociety without bearing ſome ſhare in Tuch 
aiſeofiotis ; Rudies of this Kind, it is hot to 
be doubted, will appear to derive part of 
their inpbttance from the uſe to which they 

applied in r 5 
| topics courſe, and 
thereby enabling us to ſupport 4 propet rank 


Bur I ſhould be forry if we could not teſt 
the merit of _— ſtudies on ſome wat of ſo- 
hd and intrinſſcal uſe independent of appeat- 
ance and fhbw. The exerciſe of tafte and of 
found criticiſm, is 2 one of the moſt 
improving employments of the underſtandin 
To arp the . — of good ſenſe to 1 
poſition and difcourfe; to examine what is 
tiful, and why it is fo; to employ out- 
ſelves in diſtinguiſhing accurately between 
the ſpecious and the ſolid, between affected 
and natural ornament, muſt * in- 
prove us not a little in the moſt valuable part 
of all philoſophy, the philoſophy of hutan 
nature. For ſuch diſquiſitions are very inti- 
mately connected with the knowledge of our- 
ſelves. They neceſſarily Tead us to reflect on 
the operations of the imagination, and the 
movements of the heart; and increaſe our 
acquaintance with fome of the tnoſt refined 
— Which belong to dur frame. 
LoGIiCAL 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 
ſome degree, and active, they relieve it atLE CT: 
ine Lande tie dem that more/toilſome labour, 5. , 
to which it muſt ſubmit in the acquiſition of p 
neceſſary exudition, or the inveſtigation of 


Tur cultivation of taſte is farther recom- 
mended by the happy effects which it riatu- 
rally tends to produce on human life. ' The 
moſt buſy man, in the 'moſt active ſphere, 
cannot be always occupied by buſineſs. Men 
of ſerious | profeflions cannot always be on 
the —_—c——— fituations of 
fortune Hﬀord any man the power of filling 
all his Hours with pleaſure. Life muſt al- 
ways languiſh in the hands of the idle. It 
will frequently anguiſh even in the hands of 
the bufy, if they have not ſome employment 
ſubſidiary to that which forins their main 
purſuit. Ho then ſhall theſe vacant ſpaces, 
thoſe unemployed intervals, which, more or 

every one, be filled 


"I. 
2 3 
— 4 „ as. 
- 
LES 


polite literature ? 
as tohave acquired a re- 
liſh for theſe, has always at hand an inno- 
cent and irreproachable amuſement for his 
leiſure hours, to ſave him from the danger of 
many a pernicious paſſion. ' Ile is not in ha- 
zard of being a burden to himſelf. He is not 
2 an 
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INTRODUCTION. Us. 
gratifications, or deſtined to drudge iq l E CT 


| the 
tender and humane pathons, by giving them 
frequent exerciſe; while it tends to weaken = 


LECT. found-to float on the ſurface of the mind, 
a,» Whit bad paſſions poſſeſs the interior regi 
ons of the heart. FE Os ſame time thi 
cannot but be admitted, that the exerciſe of 
taſte is, in its native tendency; moral and 
putifying. From reading the moſt admired 
productions of genius, whether in poetry 
proſe, almoſt every one riſes with ſome 
impreſſions left on his mind; and though 
theſe may not always be durable, they are at 
leaſt to be ranked among the means of dif 
poſing the heart to virtue. One thing is 
certain, and I ſhall hereafter have occaſion 
to illuſtrate ĩt more fully, that without poſ- 
ſeſſing the virtuous affections in a ſtrong de- 
_ man can attain eminerice in the 
parts of eloquence. He muſt feel 

what a good man feels, if he expeQs greatly 
to move or to intereſt mankind. They are 
the ardent ſentiments of honour, virtue; 
imity, and publick ſpirit, that only 
can kindle that fire "of givien and call up 
into the mind thoſe high ideas, which attract 
ages; and if this ſpi — be 


ration of the ſubjects which are tg em 
the following Lectures. They divide —— 
ſelves into five parts. Firſt, ſome introduc- 


"we 


INTRODUCTION. 


LECT. 
— leads me to 


T AS T E. 


HE nature of the preſent undertaking 
in with ſome enquiries 
concerning Taſte, as it is this faculty which 
is always a to in diſquiſitions concern- 


THERE are few ſubjects on which men 
talk more looſely and indiſtinctly than on 
Taſte; few which it is more difficult to ex- 
plain with precifion ; and none which in this 
Courſe of Lectures will appear more dry or 
abſtract. What I have to ſay on the ſubject 
ſhall be in the following order. I ſhall firſt 
explain the Nature of Taſte as a power or 
faculty in the human mind. I ſhall next 
conſider how far it is an improveable faculty. 
I ſhall ſhew the ſources of its improvement, 
and the characters of taſte in its moſt perſect 
ſtata I ſhall then examine the various fluc- 
tuations to which it is liable, and enquire 
whether 
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ture and of art.” The firſt queſtion that 


4 whether there be any ſtandard to which we I. 
= can bring the different taſtes of men, in or- 


os 


- 


E may be defined © The power of 
ing pleaſure from the beauties of na- 


TA 


occurs concerning it is, whether it is to be 
conſidered” as an internal ſenſe, or as an exer- 
tion of reaſori? Reaſon is a very general 
term; bat if we underftand by it, that pow- 
er of the mind which in ſpeculative matters 
diſcovers truth, and in practical matters 


ſwered. For nothing can be more clear, than 
that taſte is not reſolveable into — ſuch 
operation of Reaſon. It is not merely through 
a diſcovery of the underſtanding or a deduc- 
tion of t, that the mind receives plea- 
ſure from a beautiful proſpect or a fine poem. 
Such objects often ſtrike us intuitively, and 
make a ſtrong impreſſion when we are un- 
able to aſſign the reaſons of our being pleaſ- 
ed. They ſometimes ftrike in the ſame man- 
ner the philoſopher and the peaſant , the boy 
and the man. Hence the faculty by which- 
we reliſh fuch beauties, ſeems more a-kin to 
feeling of ſenſe, than to a proceſs of the 
aderitanding : and accordingly from an ex- 


ſenſe by which we receive and diſtinguiſh 
| ING aihinguun. 

the pleaſures of food having, ia ſeveral lan- 
C 2 guages, 


judges of the fitneſs of means to an end, 1 
apprehend the queſtion may be eaſily an- 


ernal ſenſe it has borrowed its name; that 


ECT. 
II 


. 
* 
17 
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LECT: guages, given riſe to the word Taſte in the 


—— metaphor 


ical meaning under which, we now 
confider it. However, as in all ſabjeQs which 
regard the operations of the mind, the inac- 
curate uſe of words is to be carefully avoid- 
ed, ĩt muſt not be inſerted from what I have 
ſaid, that reaſon. is excluded from the exer- 


tions of, taſte. Though taſte, beyand doubt, 
be ultimately - founded — natural 


and inſtinctive ſenſibility to beanty, yet rea- 
ſon, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, aſſiſts Taſte in 
IE TEE: 
its power *. : 


Tas TR, in the Graſe le 
plained it, is a faculty common. in ſome de- 
| — all men. Nothing that belongs to 

uma nature is more univerſal than the re- 
liſh: of beauty of one kind or other; of what 


OY, — ry, ee r a 


new, or ſprightly 
nn 
thouſand inſtances; in their 
gular bodies, their admiration of pi . an 
ftatues, and imitations of all — 

paul Sag, —— is new 
or maryellous. The ignorant peaſants 
1 


» $ Dr. Gerard's Eg on Tate —DiAlembert's Refledti- 
ons on the uſe and abuſe of 0 : 
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ben. Bor al 
. this facul 
„ 


| hath both ſown the ſeeds more ſpring 
- and rendered a higher culture requiſite for 


tion of this leads to my next remark on this 


TASTE: 


though, none; be wholly. devoid of 
ty, yet the degrees in which it-is 


ſary for man's well-being, Nature hath made 
diſtinction among her children. But in 
the diſtribution of thoſe which 


bringing them to perfection. 


J inequality of Taſte omcng men is 
owing, without doubt, in part, to the differ- 
ent frame of their natures; to nicer or 
and finer internal powers, with which fome 
are endowed beyond others. But, if it be 
ow1ng in part to nature, it is owing»to 
cation and culture ſtill more. The iaftes”. 


Tuts 1 


ſubject, 


TASTE 8 23 
a, that Taſte is a moſt improveable err 


an a upon that D avi auer 
_—_— that tx" 4 is the — of 


'ſubje@ of 
aut other faculties. 
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| 1 ate anda nbon) 

E fepreſentations of the characters, actions, or 
| __ r — 
from fuch imitations or 
founded on mere Tae: neon 


ſtory bei 

r — 
reer 
c —— — — 
bdeing ſuited to the characters, and the ſtyle 
ü to the ſentiments. Fhe pleaſure which ariſes 
from a poem ſo conducted, is felt or enjoyed 
by Taſte as an internal ſenſe; but the difco- 
very of this conduct in the poem is owing-to 
reaſon ; — — 
to diſcover ſuch in the conduct, 
the er will be our pleafure. We are 
through our natural ſenſe of beau- 
Reaſon ſhews us why, and upon what 
grounds, we are pleaſed. Wherever in 
works of 'Taſte, any reſemblance. to nature 
is aimed at; — — — 


of parts to a whole, or af means to an end. 


as there is indeed in almoſt every writing and 
diourſe, there the underſtanding mull al- 


— a great 4 
| - Haas 
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Hunz then is a S er 3 
erting its powers in re tion to t jects of 
Taſte; partieulmly with reſps@" to compoſi- 
tion; and works ef - and hence arifes 
a ſecond and 8 Very eoſiderable — of 
the improvement of Taſte, from the 5 ng 
— — — 
SAO | 


— — — Kew ng: 
ture might har been more Juſtiy imitated or 
ed: bow the writer might have ma- 
naged his ſubſect to greater advantage; the 
iuuſion will preſently be diſſipated, and thoſe 
ene, 5 Woe. | 


- Drake theſe two ſources then; Er, the 
frequent exerciſe of Taſle, and next the ap- 
plication of good ſenſe and reaſon to the ob- 
jeas of Taſte, Taſte as a power of the mind 
receives its im ant. In its 
flate, it is undoubtedly 
nature and of art. It ſappoſes our natural 
ſenſe of beauty to be refined by frequent 
attention to the moſt beautiful obj jects, and 
at the fame time to be guided and "proved 
nan . 1 
877 bs 
Jonas PG Gi 
head, ſo likewiſe a. good heart, 1s a very ma- 
terial * to juſt Taſte. The moral 
| _ beauties 
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the reſult {ry of 
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its moſt perfect ſtate are all reducible to two, 


„ 


enable us to 


implies thoſe 


powers which 


beauties that lie hid from a 


organs or 


Taz characters of Tafte when 
cover 


which Taſte is founded. It 


finer 
diſt 


through its connexion with the underſtand- 
ing. A man of correct Taſte is one who is 
never impoſed on by counterfeit beauties ; 
who carries always in his mind that ſtandard 


TASTE 


LECT. Ir istroe that theſe two qualities of Taſte, 


- ” each ot 


and Correaneſs, mutually 
her. No Taſte can be exquiſitely de- 
licate without being correct; nor can be tho- 
roughly correct without being delicate. But 
fill a predominancy of one or other quality 
in the mixture is often viſible. The 
of is chiefly ſeen in diſcerning the 
true merit of a work; the power of Correct- 
neſs, in rejecting falſe pretenſions to merit. 
Delicacy leans more to feeling; Correctneſs 
more to reaſon and judgment. The former 
is more the gift of nature; the latter, more 
the product of culture and art. Among the 
antient critics, Longinus poſſeſſed moſt Deli- 
cacy; Ariſtotle, moſt Correctneſa 
the moderns, Mr. Addiſon is a high example 
of delicate Taſte; Dean Swift, had he writ- 
ten on the ſubje of criticiſm, would per- 
haps have afforded the example of a correct 


HavinG viewed Taſte in its moſt improv- 
ed and perfect ftate, I come next to conſider 
its deviations from that ſtate, the fluctuati- 
ons and changes to which it is liable; and to 
enquire whether, in the midſt of theſe, there 
be any means of diſtinguiſhing a true from 
a corrupted Taſte. This brings us to! the 
moſt diſnicult part of our taſk. For it muſt 
be - acknowledged, that no principle of the 
human mind is, in its operations, more flue- 
tuating and ca us than Taſte. Its vari- 

22 ca as to 
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denominate gawdy ; whilſt the Grecks ad- 
mired only chaſte and fimple beauties, and 


on? Without going back to remote inſtances, 
how very different is the taſte of poetry whi 
prevails in Great Britain now, from what pre- 
vailed there no ago than the reign of 
king Charles II. which the authors too of 
that time deemed an Auguſtan age: when 
nothing was in v but an affected bril- 
liancy of wit; when the ſimple majeſty of 
— was overlooked, and Paradiſe Loft 
oft entirely unknown; when ''Cowley's 
laboured and unnatural conceits- were ad- 
mired as the ew 4 quinteſſence of genius; 
Waller's gay ſprightlineſs was „ 
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| hn peat faighs of Lan: protey; and ſuch 
en as Suckling and B dee were held 
in eſteem for dramatic compoſition ? AF | 


Tus ion 1s, What conclufion we are 
to form ſuch inſtances as theſe? Is there 
any thing that can be called a flandard of 
Taſte, by appealing to which we may diſtin- 
guiſh between a good and a bad Taſte? Or, 
is there in truth no ſuch diſtinction; and are 
we. to hold that, according to the proverb, 
there is no diſputing of Taſtes; but that 
whatever pleaſes is right, for that reaſon that 
it does pleaſe? This is the queſtion, and a 
very nice and ſubtile one it is, which we are 


I BzGIN by obſerving, that if there be no 
ſuch 2 any ſtandard of Taſte, this 
conſequence muſt immediately follow, that 
all Taſtes are equally good; a poſition, which 
though it. may paſs iced in flight /mat- 
ters, and when we ſpeak of the leſſer differ- 
ences among the Taſtes of men, yet when 
— it to the extremes, its abſurdity 

tly. becomes glaring, For is there any 

one who will ſeriouſly maintain that the 
Taſte of a Hottentot or a-Laplander is as 
delicate and as correct as that of a Longinus 
= Io? or, that he can 1 
with no or incapacity who thinks a 
common news-writcr as — * an Hiſto- 
rian as Tacitus ? As it would be held down- 
right extravagance to talk in this manner, wo 
Arc 
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are led unavoidably-to this concluſion, that L EC T. 
there is ſome foundation for the preference II. 
of one man's Taſte to that of another; or. 
that there is a good and a bad, right and a 
_ in Taſte, as in other things. 


Bur to 8 b on this ſubject, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve next, that the di- 
verſity of Taftes which prevails among man- 
kind, does not in every caſe infer corrup- 
tion of Taſte, or oblige us to ſeek for ſome 
ſtandard in order to determine who are in 
the right. The Taſtes of men may differ 
very conſiderably as to their object, and yet 
none of them be wrong. One man reliſhes 
moſt ;- another takes pleaſure in no- 
thing . but Hiftory. One prefers Comedy ; 
another, Tragedy. One ans the ſimple; 
another, the ornamented _ The young 
are amuſed with gay and ſprightly compoſi- 
tions. The elderly are more entertained 
with thoſe of a graver caſt. Some nations 
delight in bold pictures of manners, and 
ſtrong repreſentations of paſſion. Others 
incline to more correct and regular elegance 
both in deſcription and ſentiment. Though 
— — yet an pitch upon ſome one beau- 
uliarly fuits their turn of mind; 
no one has a title to condemn 
the ref it js not in matters of Taſte, as 
in queſtions of mere reaſon, where there is 
but one conclufion that can be true, and all 
the reſt are erroneous. Truth, which is the 
object of reaſon, is one; Beauty, which is 
Vor. I. D the 


Poetry 
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of Taſte, is manifold. Taſte 
therefore admits of latitude and 8 of 
objects, in ſufficient conſiſtency with good- 

neſs or juſtneſs of Taſte. 
Bur then, to explain this matter tho- 
roughly, I muſt obſerve farther, that this 
admifhble diverſity of Taſtes can have 
where the objects of Taſte are differ- 
ent. Where it is with reſpect to the ſame 
object that men diſagree, when one con- 
demns that as ugly» which another admires 
as highly beautiful; then it is no longer di- 
verſity, but direct oppoſition of Taſte that 
takes place; and therefore one muſt be in 
the right, and another in the wrong, unleſs 
that abſurd were allowed to hold, 
that all Taſtes are equally good and true. 
One man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppoſe 
that J, on the other hand, admire Homer 
more than Virgil. I have as yet no reaſon 
to ſay that our Taſtes are contradictory. 
The other perſon is moſt ſtruck with the 
elegance and tenderneſs which are the cha- 
 raQteriſtics of Virgil; I, with the ſimplicity 
and fire of Homer. As long as neither of 
vs deny that both Homer and Virgil have 
great beauties, our difference falls within 
the compaſs of that diverſity of Taftes, which 
I have ſhewed to be natural and allowable. 
But if the other man ſhall aſſert that Ho- 
mer has no beauties whatever; that he holds 
him to be a dull and fpiritleſs writer, and 
that he would as ſoon peruſc any old yg 


* 
Y 
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. Knight-Errantry as the Iliad ; then I ex-L E T. 
aim, that my antagoniſt either is void * 
all Taſte, or that his Taſte is corrupted in a ; 


miſerable and I appeal to whatever 


T think the ft: of Taſte, to ſhew him 
that he is in the wrong. 


waar that ſtandard is, to which, | in ſuch 


36 n 
LECT. tin& or determinate meaning. We muſt 
I, therefore ſearch for ſomewhat that can be 

rendered more clear and preciſe, to be the 
ſtandard of Tafte. | ih 


Tast, as I before explained it, is ulti- 
mately founded on an internal ſenſe of beau- 
ty, which is natural to men, and which, in 
its application to particular objects, is capa- 
ble of being guided and enlightened by rea- 

fon. Now, were there any one perſon who 
pany in full perfection all the powers of 
man nature, whoſe internal ſenſes were 
in every inſtance exquiſite and joſt, and 
whoſe reaſon was unerring and ſure, the 
determinations of ſuch a perſon concerni 
beauty, would, beyond doubt, be a — 
ſtandard for the Taſte of all others. Where- 
ever their Taſte differed from his, it could 
be imputed only to ſome im ion in 
their natural powers. But as there is no 
ſuch living ſtandard, no one perſon. to whom 
all mankind will allow ſuch ſubmiſſion to be 
due, what is there of ſufficient authority to 
be the ſtandard of the various and oppoſite 
Taſtes of men? Moſt certainly there is no- 
thing but the Taſte, as far as it can be ga- 
thered, of human nature. That which men 
concur the moſt in admiring, muſt be beld 
to be beautiful. His Taſte muſt be eſteem- 
ed juſt and true, which coincides with the 
general ſentiments of men. In this ſtandard 
we muſt reſt. To the ſenſe of mankind the 
SON appeal muſt ever lie, in all —_ 


„ 
— — 
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W of Taſte. If any one ſhould maintain that L E T. 


i 
1 u. 
| 
x 


ſugar was bitter and tobacco was ſweet, no 
reaſonings could avail to prove it. The 
Taſte of ſuch a perſon would infallibly be 

held to be diſeaſed, merely becauſe it differed 

ſo widely from the Taſte of the ſpecies to 

which he belongs. In hke manner, with re- 
gard to the objects of ſentiment or internal 
Taſte, the common feelings of men carry the 
ſame authority, and have a title to regulate 
the Taſte of every individual. 5 


Bur have we then, it will be ſaid, no other 
criterion of what is beautiful, than the appro- 
bation of the majority? Muſt we collect the 
voices of others, before we form any judg- 
ment for ourſelves, of what deſerves applauſe 
in Eloquence or Poetry? By no means; 
there are principles of reaſon and found 
judgment which can .be applied to matters 
of Taſte, as well as to the ſubjects of ſci- 
ence and philoſophy. He who admires or 
cenſures any work of genius, is always rea- 
dy, if his Tafte be in any degree improved, 
to aflign ſome reaſons of his deciſion. He 
appeals to princi and points out the 
p75, $20] 

compound , in whi e l 
of the underſtanding always mingles, more 
or leſs, with the feelings of ſentiment. 


Bur, though reaſon can carry us a cer- 
tain length in judging concerning works of 
Taſte, it is not to be forgotten that the ulti- 


to one which leaves us 
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and pathetic, 


un- 


from conſulting our own ima- 
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ments of men as the ultimate teſt of what is 
to be accounted beautiful in the arts, this is 
to be always underftood of men in 
ſach fituations as are favourable to the pro- 
per exertions of Taſte, Every one muſt 
WP perceive, that among rude and uncivilized 

nations, and during the ages of ignorance 
and darkneſs, any looſe notions that are en- 
tertained concerning ſuch ſubjects carry no 
authority. In thoſe ſtates of ſociety, Taſte 
has no materials on which to te. It is 
either totally ſuppreſſed, or appears in its 
loweſt and * I 
to the ſentiments of mankind in poliſhed 
and flouriſhing nations; when arts are cul- 
tivated and manners refined ; when works 
of genius are ſubjected to free diſcuſſion, 
and Taſte is improved by Science and phi- 
loſophy. 


among nations, at ſuch a period of 


Even 


ſociety, I admit, that accidental cauſes may 


occaſionally warp the proper operations of 


form. We refer | 


Taſte; ſometimes the tate of religion, ſome- 
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CRITICISM. 


LECT. Fux rules of Criticiſm are not formed by 
ay induction, 4 


pri „ as it is called; that 
is, they are not formed by a train of abſtract 
reaſoning, independent of facts and obſerva- 
tions. Criticiſm is an art founded on 
experience; on the obſervation of ſuch beau- 
ties as have come neareſt to the ſtandard 
which I before eſtabliſhed : that is, of ſuch 
beauties anne" N ay to _ 
kind moſt generally. For example iſ 
totle's rules — 2 the unity of action 
in dramatic and epic compoſition, were not 
rules firſt diſcovered by logical reaſoning, 
and then applied to poetry; but they were 
drawn from e of Homer and So- 
; were founded upon obſervi 
pads Por which we recei way 
the relation of an action which is one and 
entire, beyond what we receive from the re- 
lation of ſcattered and unconnected facts. 
Such obſervations taking their riſe at firſt 
from feeling and ence, were found on 
examination to be ſo conſonant to reaſon, 
and to the principles of human nature, as to 


| paſs into eſtabliſhed rules, and to be conve- 


niently applied for judging of the excellency 
of any performance. This is the moſt natu- 
ral account of the origin of Criticiſm. 


A _MASTERLY genius, it is true, will of 
himſelf, untaught, compoſe in ſych a manner 


as ſhall be agreeable to the moſt material 
rules of Criticiſm; for as theſe rules are 
founded in nature, nature will often ſuggeſt 

them 


CRITICISM. 7” 
them in practice. Homer, it is more than LE CT. 
probable, was acquainted with no ſyſtems 
of the art of poetry. Guided by genius 
alone, he compoſed in verſe a regular tory, 
which all poſterity has admired. ' But this is 
no argument againſt the uſefulneſs of Criti- 
ciſm as an art. For as no human genias is 
perfect, 

affiſta 


— ä —— 


is no writer but may receive 
nce from critical obſer vations upon the 
beauties and faults of thoſe who have gone 
before him. No obſervations or rules can 
indeed ſupply the defect of genius, or in- 
ſpire it where it is wanting. But they may 
often dire it into its proper channell; they 
may correct its'extravagancies, and point out 
to it the moſt juſt and proper imitation of 
nature. Critical rules are deſigned chiefly 
to ſhew the faults that ought to be avoided. 
To nature we muſt be indebted for the pro- 
duction of eminent beauties. | 


From what has been faid, we are enabled 
to form a judgment concerning thoſe com- 
ts which it has long been faſhionable 
" petty authors to make againſt Critics and 
CE Critics have been ented as 
the great abridgers of the native li of 
genius ; rr ear denn oor Fo | 
and bonds upon writers, from whoſe cruel 
perſecution they muſt fly to the Public, and 
implore its ion. Such ſupplicatory 
vourable- ideas of the genius of the author. 
„ 
— — 
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L ECT. bis work cxamined bythe principles of ſound 
underſtanding, and true Taſte. The decla. 
mations againſt Criticiſm commonly proceed 
that Critics = 
n which is 
that f 


4 againſt Criticiſm, than the number of bad 
| philoſophers or reaſoners affords againſt rea- 
fon and * 


by Cen Now, according to the 
laid down in the laſt LeQure, the 


= 
ppeal 
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plauſe given upon the publication of any 
new work. There are both a great 
„ 
ſu ial beauties, irati 
— a little time paſſes away: and 
ſometimes a writer may acquire tem- 
porary reputation merely by his compliance 
with the mm or prejudices, 9 
party- ſpirit or ſuperſtitious notions, 
— — —u—ͤ 2. 
nation. In ſuch caſes, though the Public 
may ſeem to praiſe, true Criticiſm may with 
reaſon condemn; and it will in progreſs of 
time gain the aſcendant: for the judgment 
of true Criticiſm, and the voice of the Pub- 
lic, when once become unprejudiced and diſ- 
paſſionate, will ever coincide at laſt. 


InsTANCEs, I admit, there are, of ſome 
works that contain groſs tranſgreſſions of the 
laws of Criticiſm, acquiring, nevertheleſs, a 
general, and even a laſting admiration. Such 
are the plays of Shakeſpeare, which, con- 
ſidered as dramatic poems, are irregular in 
the hi degree. But then we are to re- 
mark, that they have gained 
miration, not by their being irregular, not 
—— fach tranks te cles of a, 

in ſpite of ſuch reſſions. T 
bel — 


to juſt rules; and the force of theſe beau- 
ties has been fo great as to overpower all cen- 


beauties which are conformable = 
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haſtily judged of. The genuine public L E C r. 
B theſien, roy * pee 
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LE cr. ſure, and to give the Public a 


6 Ul. ,tisfation ſu 


zanaccurate thinkers, confounded. They 
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degree of ſa- 
perior to the diſguſt arifing from 
their blemiſhes. Shakeſpeare pleates, not by 
his bringing the tranſactions of many years 
into one play ; not by his groteſque mixtures 
of Tragedy and Comedy in one piece, nor 
by the ſtrained thoughts, and affected witti- 
ciſms, which he ſometimes employs. Theſe 
we conſider as blemiſhes, and impute them 
to the groſſneſs of the age in which he lived. 
But he pleaſes by his animated and maſterly 
repreſentations of characters, by the liveli- 
neſs of his deſcriptions, the force of his ſen- 
timents, and his poſſeſſing, beyond all wri- 
ters, the natural language of paſſion: Beau- 
ties which true Criticiſm no leſs teaches us to 
place in the higheſt rank, than nature teaches 
us to feel. This much it may ſuffice to have 
portance of Criticiſm. 


I yRoCEED next to explain the meaning 
of another term, which there will be fre- 


2 occaſion to employ in theſe Lectures; 
is, Genus. | 


TasTE and Genius are two words fre- 
quently joined together; and therefore, by 


ſignify however two quite different things. 
The difference between them can be clearly 
pointed out; and it is of importance to re- 
member, it. Taſte conſiſts in the power of 
judging: Genius, in the power of executing, 


One — of Tae UE.CT: 
— or day of dhe Ahe arts, ., 
who bas little-or hardly any Genius fbr com- 
tion or execution im any of theſe arts: 
Genius cannot be found without includ- 
ing Tafte als.” Genius, - therefore, © deſerves 
to be conſidered as 2 higher power of the 
mind than Taſte. Genius always imports 
tive ot excative; — 
not oſt ſcofibility to beauty where 
it is perceived; hut which can, moreover, 
produce nv baahties, and exhibit them in 
ſuch a manier as ſtrongly to impreſa the 
minds vf others.. Refined Taſte forms 
r 
err 
iter 1 „7 31 "7 21.9 
— that Genius 
is a word, which, in common acceptation, 
extends much farther. than to the objects of 
Taſte. It is uſed to ſignify that talent or ap- 
titude which we receive from —wocory\yr— 


we fra of» Gcxins fr mathematics 


Genius for — rg orc 
„„ 


Tus talent or aptitude for excelling in 

ſome one particular, is, L have ſaid, hat we 
it may greatly: improved F but dy | 

them alone it cannot be woquired.: "As Ge- 


nius is a higher aſte; it ine 
Vox. I. i 


according 
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More in 7 
It is net uncommon to — 
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much ore rare; or rather; indeed, ſuch an 
ons is Bat to he looked ofor.; A ſurt of Uni- 
verſul Genius, or o who is quali find in- 
diſterently turned tada ſexexab different 
proſeſſioms and arts, is not liel tu exced- in 
— I 
captions, | yet 3fi-generaÞ it! holds W 

the bent af the mijnd-as- ed: to- 


| — — — 
in and, poigting of nature towards: thofe cxer- 
170 — Ar r 


Inde 2 'S 


A Gznx1us for any of the fine arts, 2 
e alwaje fuppoſes Taſte; and 
it is clear, that the improvement of 'Fafic will 
ſerve bath to forward. and to correct the ope- 
rationa of Genius. lu ;propartion as the Tafle 
of A ꝓoet. lor omtor, becomes more veſined 
bes: 15,or of compoſition, 
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law of our tanire, a ne 
man to exceute with vigour and fite, and, at 
the ſame time, to attend to all the leſſet and 


. and 
Genius; I am now to enter on conſidering 
the ſources of the Pleafures of Taſte. Here 
*** „ 
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LE-C r. the pleaſures. of the imagination, as they are 
©, commonly. called, whether afforded usiby'na- 
tural objects, or by the imitations and de- 
riphipgs, of them. But it is not neeeſſary 
a E of my Lectures, that.all theſ. 
— 1 fully; — 

we receive from diſcqurie, or writing. 
the main pbject of them. All that.l p — 
o give. ſame openings into the | purpoſe 
hn 4 28 
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time in. this, curiqus part. of 
Se enen very conſi 

At e ſome ingenious writers ha ve 
purſueq the wy This is owing, doubt- 
to that thinneſs. and. ſuhtility which are 
found to be properties . all the , feelings; of 
Taſte, They hey ars nenng objecipa Þ but when 
we,would lay fir and ſubject 
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- Bring Mic In gel we may of 
* ſaying Allctojah.” — 4 

ſerve, that great power 

— 2 raiſe foblimae ides wot * . 


s ſource of theſe is derived from 
e Hence the grandeur of earth- 


is more fũblime than jor wry power ab 
ſtrength. A ſtream that runs within its 
banks, is à beautiful object; but when it 
raſhes down with the impetuoſity and noiſe 
of a torrent, it preſently becomes a ſublime 
one. From liens, — other animals 5 
—— blime compariſons in 
A racehorſe is Tooked upon with 
e vrhoſe 
„ Ie 
grandeur iii its The t 
eo great armies, as it is the higheſt e xertion 
of human might, combines a variety 
fources of the Sablime; and has accordingly 
been always conſidered. as one. of the molt 
riking and magnificent peQacles that can 
de either preſented to the eye, or exhibited 
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the roaring of winds, the fliviting of multi- LE.c T. 


tudes, the ſound of vaſt edtdriats of water, II. 
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before mine eyes; there was filence ; and 
] heard a voice——Shall mortal SER be 
more juſt than God *?” (Job, iv. 15.) No 


which:Locreries 3 of the 3 
over mankind, repreſenting it as a portentous 
head from the clouds, and diſmaying the 
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LECT; Man virtus is the: moſt natural and fer. 
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-  SUBINATYIN/OBJECTS: 


tile ' ſource of this. moral Sublinũty. How- 


ever, on fomc:occafions, where Virtue either 
bas no plade, or is bum ĩmperſectly diſplayed, 
if extraordinary vigour 


= and force: of mind 
—— ware not inſe nſible to a-de- 
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'an alliance with the 
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THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 


AVING treated of Grandeur or dall. 


LECT.] 
IV. mity in external objects, 
- Y —"now to be cleared, fe ending * hmm more 


ad of the deſcription of ſuch ob- 
jects; or, of what r 1 
Writing. Though it may 

enter on the as hr x : of this 8 Kd 
yet, as the Sublime is a ſpecies of Writing 
which depends lefs than any other on the ar- 
tificial embelliſhments of rhetoric, it may be 
examined with as much propriety here, as 
in any ſubſequent part of the Lectures 


the ſtyle > which they tis — ten; a 


often. pat upon it; when it is appli 
pods cot ney whe 


» 


other three, Tropes, Figures, and M 
Arrangement, have no more relation 

Sublime, than to other kinds of good Writ- 

| ing; 


* 


———— 71 
s leſs to the Sublime than to any LE CT. 


in ſeveral a truly Sabkee, v writer. 
But, as his work has been conſider- 
ed as a ſtandard on this ſubject, it was in- 
cumbent on me to give my opinion concern- 
ing the benefit to be derived from it. It de- 
ſerves to be conſulted, not ſo much for. diſ- 
tin inftrution concerning the Sublime, as 
for excellent gracral ideas concerning beauty 


in wiiting: 

I xzTVURN now to the n 
idea of the Sublime in compoſition. The 
foundation of it muſt always be Jaid in the 
—_—— the deſcribed. Unleſs it be 

an object as, if preſented to our eyes, 
if exhibitcd to us in reality, would raiſe ideas 
of that that Gd ad 
cent kind, which we call Sublime; the de- 
ſeription, however finely drawn, is not en- 
titled pets under this claſs. "is ex- 
B27, or elegant. — 
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5 SLY m wife 
L = c 7. and ſolemn ſpirit which iſhes the Au- 
IV. _ ther of Pingal. As autnnin's fark fioems 
pour from two echoing hills, ſo-toward each 


rar on the plain; loud, ri and dark, 
*in battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail: chief 
+ mixed his ſtrokes with chief, and mam with 


* man. Steel changing ſounded: on ftecl. 
< Helmets are cleft on highs, blood burſts, 
of the ocean when roll the waves oo high; 
< as the laſt peal of the thunder of heaven; 
* fuch is the noiſe battle The groatr of 
< the fpread over the bills.” It was 
<« like the thunder of night, when: the cloud 
«+ burſts on Cona,” and 'a thouſand: ghoſts 
< ſhriek at ont on the hollow wind.” Ne- 


| in order 
Ge ove how afar nt and 
mplicity are to Sublime Writing. Simpli- 
city, 1 1 . 
fuſe ornament; and conciſeneß to f 
fluous expteſſion. The reaſom why a 
either in conciſeneſs or fitaplicity, is hurtful 
in a peculiar manner to the Sublime, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain. The emotion oecaſi- 
oned in the mind by ſome great. or noble ob- 
ject, raiſes it conſiderably. Above its ordi 


— Wain. _. 
hich the wine is tepding every moment to 1.80 7. a 
fall down into its ordinary tuation. No. 4 
when an author has us, or is at- 
tempting to bring us. inte this tate , if be 
multiplies Words „K he K 
nn 

round and round, with glitte 
nay, if he throws in any one 
finks in the leaſt. below t 
that moment h 1 
the tenſion of 


18 45 
remain, but S 
lius Cæſar ſaid to the Pilot 


Trade ſinum : e. recuſas, 
Me, pete. Solz tibi Sufa barg eff juſta timotis 

Vidorem non noſſe tuum; quem numina nunquam 
3 Ayo male tune Fortuna merktur 
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1 tranſlates, it thus: zur 0:1} v1 — * | 


He p49: ad den eat bis fable brows, : 
Shakes his ambroſial curts, and gives "the + 


The ſtamp of fate, and ion of a God. 
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High Heaven with tretwbling the dread f fig | 
and all Oe ne tu ; 
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SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 


Tzx boldneſs, freedom, and variety of 
our blank verſe, is infinitely more favours. 
— ble than N kinds of Sublime poe. 


proof of this is afforded by 
Milton ; an author, whoſe us led him 
eminently to the Sublime. whole firſt 
and fecond books of Paradife Loft, are con- 
IEICE "tp 
Satan, after his fall, appearing at * 
of the Infernal af hoſts: 


"Ek ure eminent, 
Stood kke & oer: only come, 


All her original brightneſs, por 


- fun fon ole pcs pr eclipſe ; this pi 


Above them all h Archangel —- 


| Here concur 
blime ; The prindga ed cmmenty 


appeared 
Lefs than archan ruined ; ard the exceſs. 
Of obſcured : As when the fun, new riſen 
þ the horizontal miſty ai 
—— or, from behind, 
Iu dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half dhe nations and with fear of change 
P monarchs. Darken'd ſo, yet ſhone 


moon, 


ns nts the ba 


a bigh ſuperior nature, fallen led bo 
warns ned rol diſtreſs; the grandeuf 


cating BH fo node wn Ae a har fs 


with all of change and tout, 
of darkneſs ſry, terror, which coincide ſo 
9 the Sublime e, agd, 1 
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hole expreſſed in a fiyle and verfification,L ECT, 
aſy, natural, UTI <= e & 
* rr bt 12 
I AVE ſpoken of ſimplicity and conciſes 
neſs, — to Sublime Writing. In mx 
zeneral — of it, I mentioned ad Strength, 
requiſite. — 
8 ae eee in a great men 
conciſeneſs; but, it ſuppoſes alfo 
ing more; namely, a proper clioice of 
ircunſlqnces in the bein pte, fo. d as to. e 
ibet n full and 
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LE CT; throwing trees and houſes. It muſt be paint- 
' cd: with ſuch circumſtances as fill the _ 
— gr _ awiul ___ | This is 


* — dextrà; quo maxima mon 
Terra tremit; fugere — & mortalia corda, 
Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor : Ille, flagranti 


Aut Atho, aut — aut alta Ceraunia telo 
bak - Gs | 


r g- e gere th nol Grip: 
tion is the production of an i 
heated and aſtoniſhed with the 
the object. If there 42 
the Words im 
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ſhews how difficult it frequently is, to deſcend l. EC T. 
with grace, without ſeeming to fall. \ A 7 
Tus high importance of the rule which I 
have rf giving, coricerfiing the pto- 
per choice of circumſtances, when deſcrip- 
tion is meant to be Sublime, ſeems to me not 
to have been ſufficiently attended to. It has, 
however, ſuch a foundation in nature, as ren- 
ders the leaſt deflexion from it fatal, When 
a writer is aiming at the beautiful only, his 
deſcriptions may have improprictics in them, 
and yet be beautiful ſtill. Some trivial, or 
misjudged circumſtances, can be overlooked 
by the reader; they make only the difference 
of more or leſs; the gay, or pleaſing emo- 
tion, which he has raiſed, ſubſiſts fall... But 
the caſe is quite different with the Sublime. 


There, circumſtance, one mean 
idea, is ſufficient to deftroy the whole charm. 


This is owing to the nature of the emotion 
aimed at by Sublime deſcription, which ad- 
mits of no mediocrity, and cannot ſubſift- in 
2 middle ftate; but muſt either highly tran- 
ſport us, or; if unſucceſsful in the execution, 
leave us greatly diſguſted, and diſpleaſed. 
we attempt to riſe with the witer; 
the imagination is awakened, and put u 

the ſtretch ; but it requires to be 8 
and if, in the midſt of its effort. you. deſert 
it unexpectedly, down it comes With a pain- 
tul ſhock. hen Milton, in his battle of the 
angels, . deſcribes 


8 them as tearing up the 
mountains, and throwing them at one ano- 
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SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 


LE CT. ther there are, in his deſcription; as Me. Ad- 


— — 


diſon has obſerved, no eircumſtances but what 
are properly Sublime : e ; 
From their foundations loos' ning ta and fro, 
They plucked the ſeated hill, with all their Bas, 
Rocks, waters, woads and by the ſhaggy tops 
Uplitting, bare them in their hands. 


. 
grand, burleſque and ri- 
ge circumftance, of one 


ng down along the gr 
ant's back, as he held it up in that poſture. 
There is a 
thi 


Interdum ſcopulos, avulſaque viſcera montis 

Erigit eructans, liquefaQtaque faxa ſub auras 

Cum gemitu glometar, fundoque exzſtyat imo *. 
r e ee Au. II. 571 


cript1 It is to no purpoſe 


| iant Enceladus lying under 
t | and that he ſuppoſes bis mo- 
tions and to have occaſioned the fiery 
eruptions. He intended the defcription of a 
Sublime object; aud the natural ideas, raiſed 
by a burning mountain, are infinitely more 
lofty, than the belchings of any giant, how 
buge ſoever. The debaſing effect of the idea 
which is here preſented, will appear in a 
ſtronger light, by ſeeing what figure it makes 
in a poetn of Sir Richard Blackmore's, wh 
through a monſtrous perverſity of taſte, hac 
choſen this for the capital circumſtance in his 
deſctiption, and thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnot 
humourouſly obſeryes, in his Treatiſe on the 
tain as in a fit of the cholic. f 
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Their kindled ſtores with inbred ſtorms of wind 


— Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 


As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Labouring, they caſt their dreadful vomit round, 


And with their melted bowels ſpread the ground. 


Such inſtances ſhew how much the Sublime 
depends upon a juſt ſelection of circum- 
ſtances; and with how great care every cir- 
cumſtance muſt be avoided, which; by bor- 
dering in the leaſt upon the mean, or even 
the gay or the trifling, alters the tone 


the emotion. 


s * 
* & 


I it mall now be enquired, What are the 


proper ſources of the Sublime? My anſwer 


is, That they are to be looked for every 
where in nature. It is not by hunting after 
tropes, and figures, and rhetorical aſſiſtances, 
| pect to produce it. No: it 
ſands clear, for the melt part, of theſe la- 
boured . refinements of art. It muſt come 
unſought, if it come at all; and be the na- 
tural offspring of a ſtrong imagination. 


Eſt Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus ino. 


Wherever a great and awful object is pre- 
ſented in nature, or a magnanimous 
and exalted affection of the human mind is 
diſplayed; thence, if you can catch the im- 
preſſion ſtrongly, and exhibit it warm and 
glowing, you may draw the Sublime. Theſe 
are its only proper ſources. In judging of 


4 
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unt rr N WRITING. 


ſtriking beauty in compoſi 
wy or 1s not, hs reheat es ths I 


pol attend , to the nature of the emotion 
which” it "raiſes; and only, if it be of that 
eviting, ſolemm, and awful kind, which 
iſtingmſhes this feeling, we can pronounce 
Dr * | 


Prout ee e! | rt 
he nature of the Sublinie, it clearly follows, 
| . 

ong protracted. The mind, by no 
Ly can be for any confiderable 
time, ſo far raiſed above its common tone; 
but will, of courſe, relax into its ordinary 
ſituation. Neither are the abilities of any 
human writer ſufficient to fu a continued 
run of unmixed Sublime ions. The 
utmoſt we can is, that this fire of 

imagination ſhould — flaſh upon us 
like lightning from heaven, and then diſap- 
pear. In Homer and Milton, this effulgence 
of genius breaks forth more frequently, and 
with ter luftre than in moſt authors. 
Shakeſpeare alſo riſes often into the true 
Sublime. But no anthor'whatever is Sublime 
— ghout. Some, indeed, there are, who, 

a ſtrength and dignity in their concepti- 

ons, and rene ideas that 5 
through their whole compoſition, preſerve 
the reader's mind always in à tone nearly 
allied to the Sublime; for which reaſon 
may, in a limited ſenſe, merit the name 


continued Sublime writers; "and; in this 
claſs, 


tion, whether L. wc , of 
—ͤ — 


_ SUBLIMITY N WRITING. 
LECT.claſs, we may juſtly place Demoſthenes and 


A- for what is called the Sublime fiyle, i 
is, for the moſt part, a very bad one; and 
bas no relation whatever to the real Sublime 
by riſing er 
ulgar, contributes to, or 


kind appears. 
4 and there was light.” 
Sublime. But 


commonly 
Sovereign 


Jeets 
It is equally an enemy 
The main ſecret of being 


on all that laboured apparat 
r 


the object. 

Addifon, in his | | 

ertor of this kind, When about to defcribe 
the battle of Blenheim. | | | 


oops in battle joined? 
Methinks, I hear the drum's tumultuous found, 
The 8 groans, confound; 


92 SUBLIMITY IN WRITING. 
LECT. to the angel who rides in the whirlwind- and 
IV. ,direQs the ſtorm, is a truly Sublime image. 


1 8929 #5 Er ; . 

Tos far of the Sublime; of which I have 
treated fully, becauſe it is ſo capital an excel- 
lency in fine writing, and becauſe clear ot 
00 | prec C 
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S} I. 


BEFORE concluding this Lecture, there is 
ne obſervation which I chuſe to make at 
this time; I ſhall make it once for all, and 
hope it will be afterwards remembered. It is 
with reſpect to the inſtances of faults, or ra- 
her blemiſhes and imperfections, which, as 
have done in this Lecture, I ſhall hereafter 
rontinue to take, when I can, from writers 
tation. += have 1 leaſt 3 
ion to diſparage character 

1 _ I ſhalt have other occaſions of 
doing equal juſtice to their beauties. But it 
Is no reflection on any human performance, 
that it is not abſolutely perfeA. The taſk 
would be much eaſier for me, to collect in- 
Rances of faults from bad writers. But they 
would draw no attention, when quoted from 
books which nobody read. And | conceive, 
that the method which I follow, will contri- 
bute more to make the beſt authors be read 
with pleaſure, when one y diftin- 
p iſhes their beauties from i hats, and 
s led to imitate and admire only what is 
worthy of imitation and admiration. Py. 


iſe ideas on this head are, as far as I know, LECT. 
zot to be met with in critical writers. 2 


. K © F U A v. 


BEAUTY, AND OTHER PLEASURES or 
TASTE. 


18 ubm conſtitutes a particular cha- 
rater of com tion, and forms one 
—Y— of the hi gheſt exce of e LR 
of pints. it was proper to treat of it at ſome 
lengt h. It will — be neceſſary to diſcuſs 

rticularly all the other pleaſures that 
1 from Tae, as ſome of t m have leſs 
relation to our main ſubject. On Beau 
only 1 ſhall make ſeveral obſervations, 
as the ſuhject is curious, and as it tends to 
improve afte, and to diſcover the founda- 
tion of ſeveral of the graces of deſcription 
and of poetry *. | 


* See Hutchinſon's concerning Beauty and Virtue. 
— Gerard on Taſte, chap. iii. E into the n of the 
Ideas of the Sublime and 22 j —_— of Criticiſm, 


9 vol. vii Eſſay on the Pleaſures of 


? Braur r, 
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BzauTY, next to Sublimity, affords, be-LE CT. 
yond doubt, the higheſt pleaſute to the ima- . 
gination, The emotion which it raiſes, is 
very diſtinguiſhable from that of Sublimity. 
© It isof a kind; more gentle and ſooth- 
ing; does not 3 the mind ſo much, but 

uces an agreeable ſerenity. Sublimi 
— feeling, too violent, as | ſhowed, <4 
be laſting ; the pleafure arifing from Beaut) 
— of longer contingance. It cid 

o to a much ter variety of objects 
than Sublimity; "ng variety indeed fo great, 
that the feelings which Beautiful objects pro- 
duce, differ confiderably, not in degree only, 
but alſo in kind, from one another. Hence, 
. $1 
vague hgnification uty. It is 
pleaſes the eye, or the ear; to a great num- 
| of writing; to many diſ- 
poſitions of the mind; nay, to ſeve 
jects of mere abſtract ſrience. 


Hzxce we may eaflly perceive, that, 
among ſo great a variety of objects, to find 
out 3 in which they all agree, 
and which is e foundation of that agreea- 
ble ſenſation they all raiſe, muſt be à very 
difficult, if not, more probably, a vain at- 
tempt, ObjeQs, denominated Beautiful, are 
lo different, as to pleaſe, not in virtue of any 


— 
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LES. one quality common to them all, but by 
.V. means of ſeveral different principles in hu. 
man nature. The agreeable emotion which 

they all raiſe, is ſomewhat of the ſame na. 
ture; and therefore, has the common name 
of Beauty given to it; but it is raiſed by dif. 


- 


ferent cauſes. 


Hxroruxss, however, ha ve been framed 
by ingenious men, for aſſigning the funda. 
mental quality of Beauty in all objects. In 
icular, Uniformity amidſt Variety, has 
deen inſiſted on as this fundamental quality. 
For the Beauty of many figures, I admit 
that this accounts in 2 ſatisfying manner, 
But when we endeavour * apply this prin- 
ciple to Beautiful objects of ſome other kind, 
as to Colour for inftance, or Motion, we ſhall 
ſoon find that it has no place. And even in 
external figured objects, it does not hold, that 
their Beauty is in proportion to their mixture 
of Variety with Uniformity; ſeeing many 
pleaſe us as highly beautiful, which have al. 
no variety at all; and others, which 
are various to a degree of intricacy. Laying 
ſyſtems of this kind, therefore, aſide, what 
1 now propoſe is, to give an enymeration of 
ſeveral of thoſe claſſes of objects in which 
Beauty moſt remarkably appears; and to 
point out, as far as I can, ſeparate prin- 
ciples of Beauty in each of them. 
 _ CoLovun affords, perhaps, the ſimpleſt in- 
ſtance of Beauty, and therefore the fijteſt to 
0 
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dein with Here, neither Varia; nor U- LB ST. 
;iformity,” nor any other principle that. 
know, can be ed, as the foundation of 

Beauty. We can refer it to no other cauſe 

dut the ſtructure of the eye, which deter- 

\ines us to receive certain modifications of 

the rays of light with more pleaſure than 
athers.. And we ſee accordingly, that, as 
organ of ſenſation varies in different per- 
fons, they have their. different favourite co- 
zurs. It is probable, that aſſociation of 
ideas bas influence, in ſome caſes, on the 
pleaſute which we receive from colours. 
Green; for inſtance, ; may appear more beau- 
tiful, by being con in our ideas with 
rural proſpects and ſcenes; white, with in- 
nocence; blue; with the ſerenity of the ſky. 
Independent of aſſdaiations of this. kind, all 
that we can farther: obſerve concerning co- 
lours is, that thoſe. choſen for Beauty are, 
generally, delicate, rather: than glaring, Such 
are paintings with which nature hath 
ornamented fome of het works, and which 
art ſtrives in vain. to imitate; as the feathers 
of ſevaral kinds of birds, the leaves of flow- 
ers, and the fine variation of colours exhi- 


_ 


\ 


ſtances 
8 


proceed 
opens to us forms of. Beauty more com 
Vor. I. H at ki FO 


BEAUTY 


«.</_,niotieed ada fource of Beauty. | By a regular 


is meant. one , vehich . we | 


— i 
dation of Beauty in — On the contra- 
N is ound to be 
E. iple of Beauty 


and is therefore ſtudied a great deal more than 
regularity, in all works that are defigned 
to pleaſe the eye. Fam, indeed, in- 
clined to think, that regularity appears beau- 
tiful to us, chiefly, if: n 
of its ſuggeſting! the ideas of fi 
ety, and uſe, which: have always a greater 


7 
. 
= 


. 4 
Q * - ”— 
„ , | a 
that nat 1. 
: - 


parent neglect: repularity. Gan 
and windows, arc made-after a tegular 
in cubes and 2 


portion of: ee 
they pleaſe 3 B 

bein works of uſe, they mo 
the: heres fulted 15-the ; 


 ,, 


were deſigned. But an and L. E ET 
kaves are full of mor. diverfity. A 
firaight canal is an inſipid figure, in compa- 
riſon of the meanders of rivers. Cones and 
pyramids are beautiful; but trees growing in 
their natural wildneſs, are infinitely more 
beautiful thun when trimmed into pyramids 


and cones. The apartments of a houſe muſt 
be 


x iti their diſpoſition, for the conve- 
niency of its inhabitants; but a garden, which 
is deſigned merely for Beauty, would be ex- 
ceedingly diſguſting, if it had as much uni- 
— and onder in e 


Ms. Berne! in his Analyſis of Beonty, 
has obſerved, that figures bounded by curve 
lines are, in general, more beautiful than thoſe 
* by ſtraight lines and He 
two lines, on which, — as 


| * 8 
curve bending backwards and forwards, ſome- 
what in the form of the letter 8. This he 
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KEET; 
4 


3 d:fines the art of drawin 


1 


ſtancos which he mentions, Variety plainly 
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worm of a common jack is one of the in- 


ſtances he gives of it. Twiſted, pillars, and 
twiſted horns, alſo exhibit it. In all the in- 


appears to be ſo material a of Beau- 
ty, that he ſeems not to err much, when be 

pleaſing forms, to 
be the art of varying — For the curve 
line, ſo much the favourite of painters, de- 
rives, according to him, its chief advantage, 
from its perpetual bending and . variation from 
OF, AF regularity of the ſtraight line. 


. farniſhes another ſource of Beau- 
ty, diſtinct from Figure. Motion of itſelf is 
pleading and bodies in motion are; '** czte- 
* ris, paribus,” preferred to thoſe in reſt, It 
is, however, only gentle motion that belon 
to the Heautiful; for when it is very ſwitt, 
or, very forcible, ſuch as that of a torrent, it 


'\partakes.of. the Sublime. The motjon of 3 


bird gliding, through the air, is extremely 
Beautiful, the fwiftneſs with which light- 
ning darts: through the heavebs, is magnif- 


cent zug aſtoniſhing... And here, it is proper 
to to hrs . that, the. ſenſations af Soblime 


Ms ONE roachi * 
each gather. Thus, a ſmooth runnj 


is one. of the kx beautiful eg in na- 


ture as it ſwells gradually into a . river, 


in the Su- 
nn beautiful Syecl 


f a ſpread- 


IAU T T. 
ſpreading antient oak, ia a venerable and LECT. 


grand one. The calmneſs of a fine morn- 
ing is beautiful; the univerſal ſtillneſs of the 
vening is highly Sublime. But to return to 
he Beauty modem ie it will be found, I 
think, to hold very v. that motion in 
2 ſtraight line is not ſo beautiful as in an un- 
dulating waving direction; and motion up- 
wards is, commonly too, more agreeable than 
motion downwards. The caſy curling mo- 
— ſmoke to be inſtanced, as 
an object ſingularly agreeable : and here Mr. 
Hogarth's waving line recurs upon us as a 
principle of Beauty. That artiſt obſerves 
very ingenioulſly, that all the common and 
— motions for the buſineſs of liſe, are 


— A puny * men in ſtraight or plain lines; 


graceful and ornamental 
movements are — — in wa 
obſervation not unworthy of being attended 


to, a 
32 292; 

Tuoven Sh Fi igure, ak Motion, be 
ſeparate principles of | yet in many 
beautiful” ob objects they all meet, and thereby 
render the Beauty both greater, and more 


complex. Thus, in flowers, trees, animals, 


ine and; fomerimes 
n -/Althou beach de theſe pro 
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lines: an 


LE C T. mix and blend in one general ion of 
\ — Beauty, which we aſcribe to the whole ob 


ſort of glory 
it. Pei 
of beautiful 


ducbons of art, which ſuit ſuch a ſcene; 2 
a bridge with arches over a river, ſmoke ri. 


BEAU TY. 


ject as its cauſe: For Beauty is always con- 


ceived by us, as ſomething, reſiding in the 


object which raiſes the 3 2 
which-dwells upon, and inveſis 


the moſt complete aflemblage 
objects that can any where be 
found, is preſented by a rich natural land- 
ſcape, where there is a ſufficient variety d 
objects: —̃ trecx cal 
flowers, running water, and animals graz 

If to be joined, ſome of the pro- 


ing from cottages in the midſt of trees, and 
the diftant view of 'a fine building ſeen by 
kee we then enjoy, in the high 
that gay, cheerful, and placid 
which characteriſes Beauty. To 
—— eye and a taſte formed | for catching 
the Hrs Beauties of ſuch ſcenes as theſc, 
is a neceſſary requiſite for all wha a 
3 5 | | 


- Tus Beauty of the kat Et 


BEAU TL. 


— .of good 
— of ſprightiineſa, candour, benevo- 
lence;. ſenibility, or -otber.awiable diſpoliti- 
ons. How it comes to paſs, that a certain 
conformation of features: is connected in our 
idea _ with certain moral qualities ; whether 
wre are taught by · ĩtſtinct, or by experience. 
to form this connection, and to read the mind 
in the countenance; belongs not to us now 
to enquire; not is indeed [aſp to reſolve. 
The fact is certain, and acknowledged, that 
what gives the human countenance its moſt. 
diſtinguiſhing Beanty, is what is called its 

5 EE — 
ed to bew of internal moral diſpoſitions. 


Turs leads to obſerve, that there are cer- 
tain of the mind which, whether 
in the countenance, — 4 

or by actions, always raiſe in us a 
milar to that of There — A 
one i of the high 
tea de gra virtues, which require e 
nary efforts, and turn upon dangers and 


— — „ 


on tr — | have — a former Lec- 
ture, excite in the an emotion of 
Sublimity and Grandeur. The other claſs is 


ſenſe, or good L. ECT. 
©. 


L ECT. Beautiful external 


BEAU TY. 
objects, that, though of a 


more dignified nature, it may, without im- 


3 de claſſed under the ſame head. 


A nene of Beauty, diftin®t from any 
I have yet mentioned, ariſes from - deſign or 
art; — Wy 
of means being —.— or the 
— thin fitted to anſwer 
. fg np» When, in conſi- 
999 — — 
obſerve, how all the parts, the - roots, the 
„ pr 
much more when we furvey the parts: 
members r 
examine any of the curious works of art; 
ſuch as a clock, a ſhip, or any nice machine; 


the pleaſure which his ne U— 
wholly founded: on this ſenſe of 
Beauty 
or 


When 1 at a _ 
caſe of it, if finely engraved, curious 
* ſtrikes me as beautiful in the 
former ſenſe ; bright colour, exquiſite poliſh, 
figures finely raiſed and turned. But when 
Texamine'the conſtruction of the ſpring and 
tte wheels, and praiſe the Beauty of the in- 
_ ternal machinery; my pleaſure then ariſes 
wholly fromthe view of that admirable art, 
with which ſo many verious and complicated 
EI Ms; 
Ks 


OE WII 


ia 


A 
F 


oF 
1 


n= ornamental, but as 
ppearance of w 22 
pleaſe when they are made uſa of 
any part of a building that is maſſy, and 
ſeemed to require a more ſubſtantial 
aſſociat 


1 


2 
50 


x 


We cannot look upon any work 
without being led, by a natural 
of dens, to think of its end and defign, « 
of courſe to examine the of 
parts, in relation to this deſign 


Ry 11 


22 


0 


but when there is a total want of propri 
it never fails of 


appear 
ſenſe of fitneſs and design, n 
Powerful, and holds o Bib a rank among 
our perceptions, as to in a great 
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LECT-in-other works, a fitneſs, or adjuſtment of 
— to the end which the author is ſup. 
to have in view. Let his deſcription 


who 


| * | 7 
tics of Blaut?, it now only remains to take 
Tee FM as it is to writing ot 
diſcourſe; a term | y uſed in a ſenſe 
altogether looſe and. undetermined. For it 
a plied to all that pleaſes, either in ſtyle or 
timent, from whatever principle that 
— and a Beautiful poem or ora- 
tion means, in common no other 
than a good one, or one well compoſed. In 
this ſenſe, it is plain, the word is alt 
indefinite, and points at no particular pecies 
or kind of Beauty. There is, however. ano- 
ther ſenſe, ſomewhat more definite, in which 
Beauty of characteriſes a particular 
manner; when it is uſed to ſignify a certain 
grace and amenity in the turn either of ſtylc 
or ſentiment, for which ſome authors have 
been pecularly diſtinguiſhed. In this ſenſe, 
it denotes a manner neither remarkably ſu- 
2 nor vehemently- paſſionate, nor un- 
commonly 


PLEASURES OF /TASTE. 


olli 


kind, fimilar to what is raiſed by the con- 
templation of beautiful objects in nature; 
which neither-lifts the mind very high, nor 
n 


imagination an agreeable und pleaſſug ſere- 
N a Atogether of 


of it. Fenelon the author of the Adven- 


Tas 9 it is folficient'to have fald ap. 
on the ſubject of Beauty. We have trabed 
it through a variety of forms; as nent to Su- 
blimity, it is the moſt copious ſource of the 
Pleaſures of Taſte; and 2 conſideration 


ring woe —— 
. other 


forms of 92322 or Beanie, 
vas W From 


} 


y ſparkling; but ſuch as raiſes ig LECT. | 
3 an emotion of the gentle placid. , 
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| L E CT. principles allo, they r ory 
eee. | 


PLEASURES. OF TASTE. 


| NoveLty, for ce 8 
oned by Mr. Addifon, and by every writer 
on this ſubject. An object which has no 
merit ta recommend it, except its being un- 
common or new, by means of thia quality 
alone, produces in the mind a vivid and an 
agreeable. emotion. Hence 


been long familiar, make too faint an port. 
ſion „ our facul- 


us by fiction and romance. The emotion 
raiſed by Novelty is of a more lively and pun- 

t nature, than that produced by Beauty; 
bat mach ſhorter in ita continuance. - For if 
the object have in itſelf no charins to hold 


on of Pleaſure to Tale. This gives riſe 


to what Mr. Addiſon terms, In 
* of Imagi 
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ſach objects themſelves cxhibited.; but even LECT: 


objects which have neither Beau 


ty nor Gran- . 


deur, nay, ſome which are terrible or deform- — 


ed, pleaſe us in a ſecondary or repreſented 


and Harmon 
belong alſo to Taſte. There is no « 
ſenſation we receive, either from Beauty or 
Snblimity, but what is capable of bein 

by the power of muſical foi 
Whenge the delight of poetical numbers; 
meaſures of Wit, Humour, and Ri- 
dicule likewiſe open a variety of pleaſures to 
Taſte, 8 diſtinct from any that we have 


AT preſent it is not neceſſary to purſue 
any farther the ſubject of the Pleaſures of 
Taſte. I have opened ſome of the general 
principles; it is time now to make the appli- 
cation to our chief ſubject. If the queſtion 
be put, To what claſs of thoſe Plealures of 
Taſte which J have enumerated, that Plea- 


Tun Pleaſures of Melody 


ſure is to he referred, which we receive: from 


Poetry, eloquence, or fine writing ? My an- 
courſe poſſeſs, that they encompaſs ſo large 
and rich; a field on all fides, and have power 
to exhibit, in great perfection, not a ſingle 
ſet of objects only, but almoſt the whole of 
thoſe which give Pleaſure to Taſie and Ima- 

g1nation ; 


vantage, writing and diſ- 
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LECT: i 
from Beauty in its forms 
Defign and Art, from Moral Sentiment, 
— from Harmony, from Wit, 
Humour and Ridicule. To whichſoever of 
theſe the jar bent of a perſon's Taſte 
lies, from writer or other, he has it al. 


> a a 


2 10 24 
ee e bin h power Suh eloquence 
ty poſſeſd, of ſupplying Tafte and 
e ith Jock wide diele of ples 
ſurcs,-they derive altogether from their hav- 
ing a greater ca of Imitation and De- 
ſcription than is poſſeſſed by any other art. 
Of all the means which human ingenuity has 
contrived for recalling the images of real ob- 

_ jefits, and awakening, ion, fi- 
milar emotions to which are'raiſed by 
the original, none is ſo full and extenſive as 
that which is exccuted by words and writing, 
| the aſſiſtance of this happy inven- 
tion, is nothing, either in the natural 
or moral world, but what can be re 
aud ſet before the mind, in colours very 
ſtrong and lively. Hence it is uſual among 
criticab writers, to of Diſcourſe as the 
chief of all the imititive or mimetic arts; 
they compare it with 3 
in many eter it Juſtiy be- 


74 „ 6 44 Wee } 
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Ta: : i LECT. 
ylo was firſt introduced * — L 
| ti Poodcs y and —é & 
in " * * _ | 
r — authors; YL 


or inflitated 
who agree 
ſuch are words 


jeQs which they are 
employed to ſigni [ht + an of» pi 


5 8 ta into 
1 108 by th, ak 
ty might be ſuppoſed' 10 
art may more + ge | 
and this is the eaſc-in 


© 


LECT.on: But in Narrative or Deſer 


V. 


1 for inſtance, would call Vi 


IMITATION AND DESCRIPTION. 


iptive works, 
it can with no propriety be called ſo. Who, 
rgil's Deſcription of 
at in the farſt Aneid, an Imitation 
of a florm? If we. heard of the Imitation 
of a battle, we might naturally think of ſome 
mock fight, or repreſentation of a battle on 
the ſtage, but would never apprebend, that 
it meant one of Homer's in the 


Mad. admit, at the ſame time, that {mita- 


though i in this they coincide, y tt it ſhould not 
* that the terms — are 


not ſy non 


"Uo + 1 5 {1 War rut 


b, in the FS Ae a TR Poetry 
Sein ſeriprive rather than Imitative, yet there is a 


kfied ſenſe in which Poetry, in the general,” ma be Ag 
Imitative art. The wbje& of the poet. (as Dr. Gerard has 
ſhown in the Appendix co his Efſay on Taſte) i intended to be 
an Tmitation, not of chings really exiſting, but of the courſe 
of nature ; that is, « feigned repreſentation of ſuch events, of 


_ fuch — as though they never had a being, yet might have 


exiſted ; and which, therefore, by their probability, bear a te- 
ſemblance to nature. Ar was probably, m this ſenſe, that 4- 
tiſtotie termed Poetry a mimeric art. A1 * 
2 or. the 1 which 7 —* 17 

the imiratrye of Painting and fic, is 5 wel 
Mb. his. Treatile on Muſic, Painting, and Poetry. 
The chief advantage which Poetry, or Diſcourſe zn general er” 


joys is, — Ja 1 of his art, the Painter u 
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* See Dr. Adam Smith's Difſertation on the Formation of 
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muſt have ariſen, and the many and LECT. 
great obſtacles which it muſt have encoun-, > — 
tered in its ' progreſs; and you will find rea- 
r LO 
the height which it has now attained. - 

admire ſeveral of the inventions of art; we 
— —— 
have been made in latter ages, ſerving to ad- 


been the of 
if indeed it can be cunſidered as a human in- 


vention at all. 


LECT. 
= been previouſly. 
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guage fixing and extending itſelf, = = 
ae t in 

conſiderable numbers; —— 4 
. 
hand, there ſoems to, have been an abſolute 
negcfiny for Speech, previous to the forma- 
tion of Society. Fox, by what bond could 
any multitude of men be er. or 
be made to join in the of any 
common intereſt, until once, by the inter- 
vention of Speech, they could communicate 
their wants and intentions to each other ? So 
that, either how. Society could form itſelf, 


viouſly to Socicty 

points attended with ja 
difficulty. And when we conſider 
that curious. which e 
NS et. 
and ſu logic on which they are 
founded, difficulties increaſe ſo much upon 
us, on all hands, that there ſcems, to be no 
{mall reaſon for referring the firſt origin of 


nee e * 


Bor 238 88 have a Divine 
we cannot, however, that 
ſyſtem of it was all at once given 
— parents only 

Language as ſuited their preſent occaſions; 
leaving them, as he did in other things, 10 
caargs and improve i as  futte peceF 
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Language appears to be not altogether arbi- 
trary in its origin. Among the ancient Stoic 
and Platogic Philoſophers, it was a queſtion 
much agitated, Utrum nomina rerum ſint 
naturi, an impoſitione?” guru 5 Gi; by which 
they meant, Whether words were. merely 


conventional. fymbols ; of the riſe of which 


no account could be given, except the plea- 
ſure of the firſt inventors of Language ? or, 
Whether there was ſome principle in nature 
that led to the aſſignation of particular names 
to particular objects; and thoſe of the Plato- 
nic ſchool favoured the latter opinion? 

eig! 2 Tuis 


ing acting nimbly and ſharply ; as craſh, raſh, faſh, 
TY II. in Uſk, omcrding Gln mc ob- 
tuſely and dully; ns, cruſh, bruſh, huſk, gufh, bluſh: The 
— —_— _— many more examples of the 
ſams kind. which. feem to jeave no dgubt, that the agslogics 
of ſound have bad ſome influence on the formation of words. 
At the ſame time, in all ſpeculations of chis kind, — 
much room for fancy to operate, that ought io be adopted 
with much caution in forming any general theory, . , _ 

* Vid. Plat. in Cratylo. © Namina verbaque non 
** fortuito, fed quadam vi & ratione natura facta effe, P. Ni- 
„ gidius in Grammaticis Commentarits docet; rem fane in 
** philoſophiz difſertationibus celebrem. In eam rem multa 
argumenta dicit, eur videri poſſint verba effe naturalia, ma- 
** gis qudm arbimatia, Ves, inquit, cum dicimus, motu quo- 
dam oris conveniente, cum ipſius verbi demonſtratione uti- 
** mur, & labias ſenfim primores emovemus, ac ſpiritum atque 


0 


* animam porro verſum, & ad eos quibus 
intendimus At conta cum dicimms Nos, neque ptofuſo 
* intentoque flatu vocis, neque projectis labiis pronunciamus ; 


2 ſed et ſpiritum et labias quaſi intra noſmet ipſos coercemus. 


2 dem et in eo quod dicimus, tu, & ego, & mibi, & 
1. : Nam fiew'i cum adnuimus & abnuimus, motus quo- 
dam illo vel capitis, vel oculorum, 2 natura rei quam fig- 
© nificat, non abhorret, ita in his vocibus quaſi geſtus quidam 

| ots 


123 


As fas as this dem is founded in truth, L E c f. 


VI. 
——— 


ſ 
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| LECT. Puts principle, however, of ' natural re. 
be | „ - 
* applicd to Language in its moſt ſimple and 
primitive ſtate. „in every Tongue, 
ſome remains of it, as I have ſhewn above, 


or LANG UAC. 


A szconDd character of Language, in 
early ſtate, is drawn from the — i 
which words were at firſt pronounced, 
tered, by men. Interjeftions, 1 
paſſionate exclamat e 


or ut 
ſhowed, 


Men laboured to. . 


ſpeaking, by natural fi 
at once diſuſed. For guage, in its in- 
fancy, muſt. have been extremely barren ; 


and there certainly was a peri 


its. 
ner in 
| * 
ght them. Aſter words, or names of 


began to be invented, this mode of 
could not be all 


| | 12S 
character of the firſt ſtate, or beginnings, of LRET. 
Language, among every ſavage tribe. 


126 
LECT. 
> 


RISE AND N —_ | 
cording to which Tha 


age was 
mblance or an 
to the thing Gonificd, 
men — utter their Fat wh more © 
and orce, as Language was a of 
painting W rg Por all thoſe 
reafons this may be aſſumed 28 4 pri inciple; 
that "the promumtiation 'of the ankle "= 
rae was accompanied with more 
ion, and with mort acid greater IM 
of voice, than what we now uſe; There” was 


| more action in it; and it al 


. crying or finging tone. 


11 


To this manner of peaking 2 firſt 


g But we mut oed 'that,” after 


had, in a rear ceaſed, 
ey gore der oe: i pon due 
more extenfive and Antfeux man- 


ner of Speech fill fu fe inong oy na- 


tions; and what had arifeh fro 


contigueg to be fed for owament. ' Where- 
ver there 3 and vivacity 


tion whith gratified 
00 he much. for, an imaginati- 
on 5 50 js warts, is dens pots to throw 
a great deal” of lieu, ahd a variety 
ft tones, to diſcourſe. Upon this princi- 
Ph Dr. Warburton accounts for ts much 
ng by ation, as we find amorig the Old 

3 — Prophets, 


or zanox 


toc with which't 
word, "than! EI for 


of the 


G l l 
, | : b 
give a great 
\ ir 5 50 þ "> 
* 


the 
more- than 


— 
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they have ſhown, among the Romans, the L Er. 
— it is well known, were ſtill a more VI. , 
muſical people than the Romans, and carried 

their attention to tone and pronunciation 


players in Greece and Rome, was far 
vehement than what we are accuſtomed to. 
Roſcius would have ſeemed a madman to us. 
Geſture was of ſuch conſequence upon the 
antient flage, that there is reaſon for beliey- 
ing, that, on ſome occaſions, the ſpeaking 
and the aQing part were divided, which, ac- 
cording to our ideas, would form a ſtrange 
exhibition; one player ſpoke the words in 
the proper tones, while another performed 
the correſponding motions and geſtures. We 
learn from Cicero, that it was a conteſt be- 
tween him and Roſcius, whether he could 
expreſs a ſentiment in a greater variety of 
phraſes, or Roſcius in a greater variety of in- 
telligible ſigniſicant geftures. At laſt, 757 
ture came to engroſs the ſtage wholly, for, 
under the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
| the favourite entertainment of the Public 
Vox. I. K was 
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LE CT. was the pantomime, which was carried on 


VL 

nel by mute geſticulation. The people 
were moved, and wept at it, as much as at 
tragedies; and the paſſion for it became ſo 
ftrong, that laws. were obliged to be made, 
— the Senators om ſtudying the 
pantomime aft. Now, though in declama- 
tions and theatrical exhibitions, both tone 
and geſture were, doubtleſs, carried much 
farther than in common diſcourſ 


country, bear 
ner that is uſed in converſation ; and fuch 


public entertainments as I have now menti- 
oned, could never have been reliſhed by 2 
| nation, whoſe tones and geſtures, in diſ- 


courſe, 32 


Warn the Barbarians ſpread themſelves 
over the Roman Empire, theſe more phleg- 
matic nations did not retain the accents, the 


to. be 

of 
attention was paid to the muſic of 
or to the pomp of declamation, and theatri- 
cal action. Both converſation · and public 


Speaking became more ſimple and plain, ſuch 
as we now find it; without that enthuſiaſtic 


— tones and geſtures, which 


ws 
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guiſhed the antient nations. At the reſtora- L ECT. 
ion of letters, the genius of Language was _* 
10 > wh altered, 4 the manners of the 
become fo different, that it was no 
caſy matter to underſtand what the Antients 
had ſaid, concerning ho abs 3; Jr 
blic ſpectacles. Our plain manner - 
5 in theſe northern countries, expreſſes 
the paſſions with ſufficient energy, to move 
e who are not accuſtomed to any more 
vehement manner. But, undoubtedly, more 
varied tones, and more animated motions, 
carry a natural expreflion of warmer feel- 
ings. Acne; in different modern Lan- 
guages, the proſody of Speech partakes more 
of muſic, in proportion to the livelineſs and 
ſenſibility of the A Frenchman both 
varies his accents, and geſticulates while he 
ſpeaks, much more than an Engliſhman. An 
Italian, a great deal more than either. 2 
fical pronunciation and Aba The | 
are, to this day, the diſtinction of 


From the pronunciation of 


us proceed, in the third place, to co 
the Style of © 


and its progreſs in this reſpec. al 
the manner in which men at firſt uttered their 
nd *. mg conyerlation, was 


ave, wy 58 8 Tg | 


1 Fn ö pe 


T of | figures. 585 
ES. G's. 21190 3 4 Oz P JIOL9, 


© 
der of 


e in its moſt carly ſtate, 
"As 
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LECT ooh not correct indeed, but forcible and 
—-— piQureſque. 


Wx are apt, upon a ſuperficial view, to 
imagine, that thols m modes of on which 


are called Figures of Speech, are among the 
chief refinements of 


Speech, not invented till 

after Language had advanced to its later pe- 
riods, and mankind were brought into a po- 
liſhed ſtate; and that, then, they were de- 
viſed by Orators and Rhetoricians. The quite 
contrary of this is the truth. Mankind ne- 
ver employed ſo many figures of Speech, 

— when they had hardly any words for expreſ. 
ing their meaning. 


For firſt, the want of names for 
| them to uſe one name 
courſe, to ex them- 
phors, alluſions, 


which render 2 figurative. Next, as 
the o 


r con- 
verſant, were the ſenſible, material objeds 
around them, names would be given to thoſc 
object long before words were invented for 

ing th diſpoſitions of the mind, or any 
ſort of moral and reren ideas. 05 
Lan men being entirely 
EM — deſeriptive of ſeakble ob- 
it became; of Pero OY me- 
phorical. For, to x, or pat 
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priated to that purpoſe, but were under aLECT. 
neceſſity of painting the emotion, or paſſion, _V!- 
which they felt, by alluſion to thoſe ſenfible 
objects which had moſt relation to it, and 
which could render it, in ſome fort, viſible 
to others. | | 


Bur it was not neceſſity alone, that gave 
riſe to this figured ſtyle. Other circumſtances 
alſo, at the commencement of Langua 
contributed to it. In the infancy of all 2 
cieties, men are much under the dominion 
of imagination and They live ſcat- 
tered and diſperſed; they are unacquainted 
with the courſe of things; they are, every 
day, meeting with new and ſtrange objects. 
Fear and ſurpriſe, wonder and aſtoniſhment, 
are their nent paſſions. Their Lan- 
guage will rily partake of this cha- 
racter of their minds. will be prone 
to exaggeration and hyperbole. They will 
be given to deſcribe every thing with the 
ſtrongeſt colours, and moſt vehement expreſ- 
fions; infinitely more than men living in the 
advanced and cultivated periods of Society, 
when their imagination is more chaſtened, 
their paſſions are more tamed, and a wider 
more familiar to them. Even the manner 
m which I before ſhowed that the firft tribes 
of men uttered their words, would have con- 
ſiderable influence on their ſtyle. Wherever 
ſtrong exclamations, tones, and geſtures, en- 
ter much into converſation, the imagination 
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LE C Tis always 1 exerciſed; a e 
— ney and paſſion 1s exeited. equently, 
, the fancy kept awake, and rendered more 

ſprightly by this mode of utterance, operates 
upon ſtyle, and enlivens it more. 


Tuns reaſonings are confirmed by un- 
doubted facts. The ſtyle of all the moſt 
early Languages, among nations who are in 

the firft and rude periods of Society, is found, 
without exception, to be full of figures; hy- 
perbolical and pictureſque in a high degree. 
We have a ftriking inftance of this in the 
American Languages, which are known, by 
the moſt authentic accounts, to be figurative 
to exceſs. The Iroquois and Illinois, ca 
on their treaties and public tranſactions with 
bolder metaphors, and greater pomp of fiyle, 
ene Ra 


uctions . 
ANOTHER 


. 
© - 
” 
- 
= 


»» Thus, to give an inſtance of the ſingular ſtyle of theſe nati- 
ons, the Five Nations of Canada, when entering on a treaty of 
pence with us, expreſſed themſelves by their | Chiefs; in the 
lowing. Language: We are happy in having buried un- 
66 — the red axe, that has ſo often been dyed with the 
4 of our brethren. Now, in this fort, we inter the axc, 
«© and. plant the tree of Peace. We plant a tree, whoſe top 
will reach the Sun; and its branches ſpread abroad, ſo that 
it ſhall be ſeen afar off. May its growth never be ſtifled and 
** Choked-; but may it ſhade both your country: and ours with 
% its leaves! Let us make faſt its roots, and extend them to 
< the utmoſt of your colonies. If the French ſhould come to 
, ſhake this iree, we would know it by the thotion' of its 
roots reaching into our country. May the Great Spirit allow 
_ © us to reſt in tranquillity upon our matts, and geveg again dig 

« up Gi H5> 10 cut Jown' tht tte of Peace ! £07 ik arnth be 

trod hard. over it, where it lies buried. Let a ſtrong ftream 

run under the pit, to waſh the evil away out of our gh 


9 
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AnoTaER remarkable inſtance is, thefylo L. T. 
of the Old Teſtament, which is carried on _* 
by conſtant alluſions to ſenſible objeQs. In- 


« of aſtoniſument; 
on aſhes ;” 4 Gnfal þ 


ing 
th perity, by the candle of the 
. and the like, 


in innumerable inſtances. Hence, we have 


ee 

= Fo, ale oe 
| come r of the Nature and Origin of 
At * is ſufficient: to 22 


— that, Een r I 


— iſhed. The bloody bed is wethed clean, and 
* the tears are wiped from our eyes. We now renew the 
„ Covenent chart of friendſhip. Let it be kept bright and clean 
e Let not any 


U away his arm from it.“ Theſe arc extracted 
1 dwallader Colden's Hiſtory of the — ndian Nations; 
where it appears, from the 3 


"Y 


. 
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LECT. 
VL 
— nd 


zeſtures, became not ſo uni 
underſtanding was more exerciſed, the 
; leſs. Intercourſe among 


T7 


4 
= 


pH 
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for thoſe oceafions only, on which ornament 1. x CT. 
was profeſſedly ſtudĩed. 

Tuus | have purſued the Hiſtory of Lan- 
guage through ſome of the variations it has 
undergone : I have confidered it, in the firſt 
— OO poſition, of words; in the 
manner of uttering or pronouncing words 
ind in the fiyle and 3 — I 
have yet to conſider it in another view, re- 
ſpecting the order and 
when we-ſhall find a eſs 


LECTURE. vu. 


TY 
" —__ & 4 6 
© 
. 
- 
bo ;* FY 4 1 
. 


RISE ab PROGRESS or LANGUAGE, 
aun of WRITING. 


LECT. HEN we attend to the order in which 


of that alteration of which I now ſ 
us go back, as we did formerly, to 
L Let us 
ourſelves a Savage, who 


PROGRESS OF LAN IOUAGE. 


can at the object which he Ms an 
at the ſame time a paſſionate —_— 
Spain im to have acquired words, the 

er word which he uttered would, of courſe, 


ts the e _— _ 
expreſs himſelf, according t 2 or- 
der of conſtruction, Gry eh ” but 


according to the Latin urdet,. Proc ve 
me; © Fructom da mii? For this 

reaſon, that his attention wits wholly directed 
N fruit, the deſirect object. This was 
the exciti "Idea ; the object which moved 
him to ſpeak; and, of courſe, would be the 
firſt named. Such an "arrangement is pre- 
ciſely putting into words the geſture which 
nature taught the Sa vage to make, before he 
un or e and therefore ir 


may be depended certain, that he 
would fall * readily * this arrange 


ment. b 


Acdestebegb now to a UFerenit bed 
of ordering our words, we call this an inver- 
ſion, and conſider it as a forced and unnatu- 
ral order of Speech. But though not the 
moſt |] I, it is, however, in one view, the 
moſt natural order; , becauſe, it is the order 
ſuggeſted by imagination and deſire, which 
always impel us to mention their object in 
the firſt We might therefore con- 


Cage, @ priari, that this would be the order 
in which words were moft commonly ar- 


ranged at the beginnings of Language; and 


accord 


make himſelf be underſiood, by = 
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LEC . we ſind, in 28 this or. 
» words are arranged in moſt of the anti. 


American Tongues. | 
I the Latin the arrangement 
which moft. obtains, 1s, to 


F 
pr incipal obj the diſcourſe, 
together with it circumſtances; and after- 
wards, t Jon, or the thing, 
u 


Juſtum & tenacem propofiti virum, 
Non civiunv atdor prava jubentium, 
| Non vultus. inſtantis tyranni, 

Every perſon. of taſte muſt be ſcnſitile; that 
vere the words are arranged with a much 
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greater regard to the figure which the ſeveral L SET: 
objects make in the fancy, than our Eagliſ 
conſtruction admits ; . which would require | 


the © Juſtum & tenacem propofiti virum,” 
though, undoubtedly, the capital object in 
the 


ntence, to be thrown into the laſt 


place. 
I ave. faid, that, in the Greek and Ro- 
man Lan the moſt common arrange- 
ment is, to that firſt which ſtrikes the 
imagination of the f. moſt. I do not, 
however, . N Sh 
exception. imes to bar- 
mony of the period requires a different order 
and in Languages ſuſceptible of ſo much mu- 
ſical beauty, and pronounced with ſo much 
tone and modulation as were uſed by thoſe 
nations, the harmony of periods was an .ob- 
ject carefully ftadied. Sometimes too, at- 
tention to the perſpicuity, to the force, or to 
the artful ſuſpenſion of the f s mean- 
ing, alter this order; and produce ſuch ya- 
rieties in the arrangement, that it is not eaſy 
to reduce them to any one principle. But, 
in general, this was the genius and character 
of moſt of the antient vages,. to giye 
ſuch full liberty to the collocation of words, 
as allowed them to aſſume whatever order 
was moſt agreeable to the ſpeaker's imagina- 
tion. The Hebrew is, indeed, an I 
da: which, though not alt 
inverſions, yet employs them 
| and approaches nearer to the 


without 


& fi tly; 
Englith con- 
ſtruction, 
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kb than either * or the La. 
— 


Ar the modern SOOT of Europe 
have adopted a different arrangement from 


the antient. In their proſe compolitions, 


very little variety is admitted in the colloca. 
tion of words; they are moſtly fixed to one 
order ; and that order is, what may be called, 
the Order of the Underſtanding, They place 
firſt in the ſentence, the perſon or thing 
which ſpeaks or acts; next, its action; and 
laftly, the object of its action. So that the 
ideas are made to ſucceed to one another, not 
according to the degree of importance which 
the ſeveral objects carry in the imagination, 
| but cooling fo the order of nature and of 
time. | | 


Ax Engliſh writer, paying a compliment 
to a great man, would ſay thus: © It is im- 
* poſſible for me to paſs over, in ſilence, ſuch 
remarkable mildneſs, ſuch ſingular and un- 
heard of clemency, and ſuch eb 
* deration, in the exerciſe of fu 
« ex,” Here we have, firſt — to us, 
the gs who * It is impoſſible 
Toe me; next, What that on is to do, 
= impor for hin to paſs over in filence ; 
jet which moves him ſo to 

2 « the mildn clemency, ' and modera- 
© tion of his patron.” Cicero, from whom 
I. have tranſlated theſe words, juſt |reverſes 
this order; beginning with the object, plac- 
a ing 
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rſt which was the exciting idea in LECT. 


VIE. 


cell.) 


Taz Latin order is more animated; the 
Engliſh, more clear and diſtin. The Ro- 
mans generally arranged their words accord- 
os 20.8 in mn he * 
the 's imagination. We arran m 
according to the order in E we 
ſtanding dĩrects thoſe ideas to be exhibited, 
in ſucceſſion, to the view of another. Our 
arrangement, therefore, appears to be the 
conſequence of greater refinement in the art 
of Speech; as far as clearneſs in communi- 
cation is underſtood to be the end of Speech. 


In poetry, where we are ſuppoſed to riſc 
above the ordinary ſtyle, and to ſpeak the 
Language of fancy and paſſion, our arrange- 
ment is not altogether fo limited; but ſome 
greater liberty is allowed for tranſpoſition, 
and inverſion. Even there, however, that 
liberty is confined within narrow bounds, in 
compariſon of the Antien . The 


different modern Tongues var 
guage is, of them all, the moſt determinate 


another, in this reſpect. 


LECT. jeaft of inverſion, either in proſe or 
-e 
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Engliſh admits it more. But the Ital. 
an retains the moſt of the antient tranſpoſi. 
tive character; though one is apt to think 
at the expence of a little obſcurity in the 
ſtyle of ſome of their authors, who deal moſt 


IT is proper, next, to obſerve, that there 
is one circumſtance in the ſtructure of al 
the modern Tongues, which, of neceſſity, 
limits their arrangement, in a great meaſure 
to one fixed and determinate train. We 
have diſuſed thoſe differences of termination, 
which, in the Greek and Latin, difſtinguiſhet 
the ſeveral caſes of nouns, and tenſes d 
verbs; and which, thereby, pointed out the 
mutual relation of the ſeveral words in a ſen- 
tence to one another, though the related 
words were disjoined, and placed in differem 
parts of the ſentence. This is an alteration 
in the ſtructure of which | 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more in the next 
Lecture. One obvious effect of it is, that 
we have now, for the moſt part, no way left 
us to ſhew the cloſe relation of any two 
words to one another in meaning, but by 
placing them cloſe to one another in the pe- 
riod. For inſtance; the Romans could, with 


propriety, expreſs themſelves thus; 


. Flebant.— — PO 


Becauſe 


VII. 
—̃— 


But let us tranſlate 
Engliſh, accordi 
« Daphnis lamented ;” 
perfect riddle, in which it is impothible 
find any meaning. 
Ir was by means of this eontrivatice, 


which obtained in almoſt all the antient Lan- | 


| _— 
in a ſentence, that enjoyed 10 | 
liberty of tranſpoſition, and could marſhal 
and arrange their words in any way that gra- 
lied the imagination, or pleaſed the car. 
When Language came to be modelled by the 
northern nations who. overran the empire. 
they dropped the caſes of nouns, and the 
— termination of verbs with the wore 

becauſe no value upon 
the diy up] — dom doch a ſiructure 
— They. were attentive 2 


x46 RISE AND oss 
LECT. riefther re 1p ol much the harmony 7892 
. to grat the * 
S l e ſtudied Lact 
to nr as 
ſhould exhibit their ideas to others in the moſt 
. — On — 
ür Language; of 
rn of its words, poſſeſſes — 
mony, leſs beauty, and force, than the 
Greek or Latin; it is, howeyer, in its man- 


- -. . 8 


N Tüvs | ha've Mun what eee 
Nel ae, has ben in ſeveral mate- 
and this account of the Genius 


and P & of Langu a foundation 
for many obſervations 2 and uſe- 
* From what has been faid, in this, and 
the preceding Lecture, it appears, that Lan- 
was, awry. Ns barren in words, but de- 
IT found of theſe words; and 
expreſſive in the manner of uttering them 

? by the aid of Ggnificent tones and geſtures 
Style was figurative and poetical: arrange- 
ment was ful and lively. It appears, 
ges which Lan- 


nd on the 
2 5 ** 


— in man. e 
1 
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proceeding from ſterility to copiouſ- LE CT. 


guage, 
neſs, hath, at the ſame time, procreded from A 
vivacity to accuracy; from fire and enthuſi- 


aſm, to coolneſs and 


curate; but, however, leſs ſtriking 
mated: In its antient ftate, more favourable 


\ v , 
. 89 4 


account of the Pro- 
proceed to give an account 


Having finiſhed my 
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LECT. marks or characters preſented to the eye, 
w_ which we call Writing, 7 .2 0 
 WarmTTex characters are of two ſorts 


They are cither ſigns for things, or figns for 
words. Of the former ſort, figns of things 


_ PicTurEs were, undoubtedly, 
eſſay towards Writing. Imitation is ſo natu- 
ral to man, that, in rr 
nations, ſome methods have obtained, of co- 
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tremely imperſect records; and the nations L. ECT. 
who had no other, inuſt have beer very groſs . 
and rude. ' Pictures could do no more than 
ther exhibit the connections of them, nor 
deſcribe ſuch qualities as were not viſible to 
the eye, nor convey any idea of the diſpoſi- 
tions, Or of men, e 


degree, this defect, 
there aroſe, in-proceſs of time, the invention 


of what are. at Conc” 
ters; which may be cn as the ſecond 
ſtage of the Art of Writing. | Hierog ic 


conſiſt in certain ſymbols, which are made to 
on account of an 


To ſupply. in fore 


ies which they aſcribed to ani. 


15 
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i 
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raden of Writing | 


. rafters, which are uſed to this day, through- 
out the great empire of China The Chineſe 
have no alphabet of letters, or ſimple ſounds, 
r their words. "Ht code fin 
— 1. uſe in Wri 
of an —_— LA * „mee 


It "frm conchont to 


I — an are that is, to the 
whole number of words which they 
in Speech: nay, it muſt be greater than the 

number of words; one word, by varying the 

tone; with which it is ſpoken, may be made 
to 1 ſeveral different things. "They are 

' ſaid to have ſeventy thouſand of thoſe writ- 

ten characters. To read and write them to 


e is tho ſtudy of 1 which 


nzh ſeverat n: * | 
arc inforined; tat the Japaneſe, the Topq: 


TITTY FONT 
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of hierogly phical characters, bad directed L EK CT. 
hi ics are known to have been inter- * 


contained only fixteen letters. The reſt were 
afterwards added, according as ſigns for pro- 


1% RISE AND PROGRESS 
LECT. tions, haves remarkable conformity with the 


In. 


Afterwards, the Greeks adopt 
right to the left, and from the 
which was called : 
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— 4 — 


times, 


1 1 2 | In 
the hides-of animals, properly prepared 


with 


ſhall 
find 


uch as 
es, they can arreſt of 


ha | 
cy | 
They.can pauſe, and 
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be made by the peruſal of any Writing. The 
tones of voice, the looks and geſture, which 
y diſcourſe, and which no Writing 


; _ 
can convey, render diſcourſe, when it is 
anaged, infinitely more clear, and more 
expreſſive, than the moſt accurate Writing, 
or tones, looks, and - are natural 


= 


operate 
- which is one of 


PUTPOLES | 
great and 


, 


makes an im- LE CT: 
on the mind, much ſtronger than can vol | 
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| SrRucrURE or LANGUAGE. 


. 


LECT, F'TER having given an account of the 
M.... Riſe and of I pro- 
Sed to treat of its Structure, or of General 
Grammar. The Structure of Language is 
extremely artificial ; and there are few ſci- 
ences, in which a deeper, or more refined lo- 
gic, is employed, than in Grammar. It is apt 
to be ſlip od ſuperficial thinkers, as be- 
_ longing. to thoſe rudiments of knowledge, 
which were inculcated upon us in our earlieſt 
youth. But what was then inculcated before 
we could comprehend its principles, would 
abundantly repay our ſtudy in maturer years; 
and to the i ce of it, muſt be attribut- 
ed many of thoſe fundamental defects which 


appear in writing, 


Few authors have written 


with-philoſo 
phical accuracy les of Geperal 
Grammar; r * 


1 
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LE Cr. words which denote the names of 
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Ii. or mark the fubject of diſcourſe; other 


words, which denote the qualities of thoſe 


ſubjects 


Wt. maximè a ſtoicis, auctus numerus 3 ac 


| „e ip ver * Lib, I. capr iv. - 


objects, and expreſs what we affirm concern- 
ing them ; and other words, which point out 
their connections and relations. Hence, ſub- 
ſtantives, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, prepo- 
ſitions, and conjunctions, muſt neceſſarily be 
found in all . The moſt ſimple 
and comprehenſive viſion of the parts of 
Speech is, into ſubſtantives, attributives, and 


connectives *. Subſtantives, are all the words 


which 


the names of objects, or the 
of diſcourſe; attributi ves, are all the 


words which expreſs.any attribute, =. 2 
connectives, are 


or action of the former; 


hat expreſs the connections, relations, and 


vrhich take place among them. 
ny common grammatical diviſion of * of Speech 


eight parts; nouns, pronouns, verbs, par- 


were adverbs, prepoſitions, interjections, 
conjunctions, 


is not very logical, as 


ns t be: cafily ſhewn ; as it comprehends, 


. * QuinAtilian informs vs, that this was the moſt antient di- 
Ne Tum videbit quot & qua funt partes orationis 
* Quanquam de numero parum convenit. Veteres enim, 
** quorum fuerant Ariſtoteles atque Theodictes, verba modo, 
** & nomina, & convinctiones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod in 
+ verbis vim ſermonis, in nominibus materiam (quia alter um 
« eſt quod loquimur, alterum de quo loquimus), in convinc- 
* tionmbus autem com eorum eſſe judicarunt; quas 


— — a pleriſque dici ſcioz ſed heac videtur ex 
magis propria tranſlatio. Paulatim a gd 


** viaQtionibus articuli adjecti ; poſt prepolitiones ; — 
tio, deinde —— miſtum verbo parti- 


20 


under 
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under the 


165 


term of nouns, both ſub- LE CT, 


ſtantives and adjectives, which are parts of II 


Speech 
while it makes a ſeparate part of ſpeech of 
participles, which are no other than verbal 
adjecti ves. However, as theſe are the ternis 
to which our ears have been moſt familiariſ- 
ed, and, as an exact | 

t conſequence to our preſent purpoſe, it 
ail be — make —— 
terms than of any other. el F5r1 


Wx are naturally led to begin with the 


are the foundation of all Grammar, and may 


be conſidered as the moſt antient part f 


Speech. For, aſſuredly, as ſoon as men had 
got beyond ſimple interjections, or exclama- 
tions of paſſion, and to communicate 
themſelves by diſcourſe, -would be under 


they ſaw around them; which, in Grammati- 
cal Language, is called, the Invention of 
ſubſtantive nouns *. And here, at our firſt 

Pg ſetting 


. * I do not mean to aſſert, that, among all nations, the firſt 
invented words were fimple and regular ſubſtantive nouns, 
— more difficult and uncertain, than to aſcertain the 
Preciſe 2 which men proceeded in the formation of Lan- 
guage. ies for objects muſt, doubtleſs, have ariſen in the 
molt early ſtages of Speech, But, it is probable, as the learn- 
ed author of the Treatiſe, On the Origin and Progreſs of 
. has ſhown (vol. i. p 371. 395+)» that, among fe- 
veral ſavage tribes, ſome of the firſt articulate ſounds that were 
formed, enoted a whole fentence rather than the name of a 
ang — object; conveying ſome information, or expteſſing 


defires or fears, ſuited to the circumſtances in * 


* 
4 


logical diviſion is of no 


conſideration of ſubſtantive nouns; Which 


a neceſſity of aſſigning names to the objects 


generically and eſſentially diſtinct; , 


LECT. 
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ſetting out, ſomewhat curious occurs. The 


©—— adivideal objects which ſurround us, are 


infinite in number. A ſavage, 


wherever he 
looked, beheld foreſts and trees. To give 
ſeparate names to every one of theſe trees, 
would have been an endleſs and impraQtica- 
ble undertaking. His firſt object was, to 
ive a name to that particular tree, whoſe 
it relieved his hunger, or whoſe ſhade 
him from the fun. But obſerving, 
that though other trees 'were diſtinguiſhed 
from this by peculiar — CC _—_ 
pearance, yet, that t 0 and re- 
ſembled — — in certain common 
qualities, ſuch as ſpringing from a root, and 
bearing branches and he formed, in 
his mind, ſome idea of thoſe —— 
alities, and ranging all that poſſeſſed t 
Sie ans claſs of objeds, be called that 
whole claſs, 2 tree. Longer experience 


tribe was placed, or relating to the buſiueſs they had moſt fre- 
n as, the lion is coming, the river is 
— &e. Many of their firſt words, it is likewiſe probable, 
were not ſimple ſubſtantive nouns, but fubſtantives, accompanied 
with ſome of thoſe attributes, in conjunction with which they 
were moſt frequently accuſtomed to behold them; ns, the great 
bear, the lictle hut, the wound made by the hatchet, &c. Of 
all which, the Author produces inſtances from ſeveral of the 
American z and it is, undoubtedly, fuitable ro the 
natural courſe of the operations of the human mind, thus to 
begin with particulars the moſt obvious to ſenſe, and to proceed, 
from theſe, to more general expreſſions. He likewiſe obſer ves, 
that the words of thoſe primitive are far from being, 
23 we might ſuppoſe them, rude and ſhort, and crowded wi 
conſonants ; bur, on the contrary, are, for the moſt part, long 
words, and full of vowels. This is the confequencg of their 
being formed upon the natural ſounds which the voice utters 
with moſt eaſe, a little varied and diſtinguiſhed by articulation 
; and he ſhows this to hold, in fact, among moſt of the barbarous 
which are know. | 
i; taught 


taught him to ſubdivide this genus 


*. 
- 


ſeveral qualities in which theſc trees agreed 


* 
Sy . = 
_ 


Bur, ill, be made uſe only- of general 


terms in Speech. For the oak, the pine, and 
the aſh, were names of whole claſſes of ob- 
number of undiftinguiſhed individuals. Here 
then, it appears, that though: the —— 
of abſtract, or general conceptions, is ſup- 
poſed to be a difficult jon of the mind; 
ſuch conceptions muſt have entered into the 
very firſt formation of For, if 
we except only the proper names of | 
ſuch as Cæſar, John, Peter, all the other ſub- 
ſtantive nouns which weemploy in diſcourſe, 


of extenſive genera, or ſpecies of ab- 
C lion, houſe, river, &c. We 
are not, however, to imagine, that this in- 
vention of 
quires any great exertion. of 
capacity: For, by whatever ſteps the mind 
2 in it, it is certain, that, when men 
have once obſerved reſemblances _—__ 
jets, they are naturally inclined: to call all 
thoſe which reſemble one another, by one 
common name; and of courſe, to claſs them 
under one ſpecies. We may daily: obſerve 
this practiſed, by children, in their firſt at- 


are the names, not of individual objects, but 


or abſtract terms, . 


2 
into the l f. 
ſpecies of oak, pine, aſh, and the reſt. , 
e extended to the 


LECT. Bur now, after Language bad proceeded 
a far as | have deſcribed, the notification 
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which it made of objects was ſtill very im- 
perfect: For, when one mentioned to ano- 
ther, in diſcourſe, any ſubſtantive noun; 
ſuch as, man, lion, or tree, how was it to 
be known which man, which lion, or which 
tree he meant, among the many comprehend- 
ed under one hame ? Here occurs a very 
curious, and a very uſeful contrivance for 
ſpecifying the individual object intended, by 
means of that part of Speech called, the Ar- 


ticle. 


Tux force of the Article conſiſts, in point- 
ing, or ſingling out from the common maſs, 
the individual of which we mean to ſpeak. 
In Engliſh, we have two Articles, @ and the; 
@ is more general and unlimited; tbe more 
detinite and ſpecial. A is much the fame 
with- one, and marks only any one individual 
of a ſpeeics ; thatindividual being cither un- 
mo „ glen: 3 

be, which es more properly 
know n or determined individual of the ſpe- 
cies; as, the hon, the king. 


+ L%\ IW£* ” 
wed 3 » : 


Arier xs are words of great uſe in Speech. 
In ſome however, they are not 
found. The Greeks have but one Article, 
55 which anſwers to our definite, or pro- 
per Article, the. They have no word which 
anſwers to our Article a; but they ſupply its 


place 
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The Latins have no Article. In r of 
it, they employ pronouns, as, hic, ite, 
for —— out the objects which they want 
to diſtinguiſh. Noſtet ſermo,” fays Quinc- 
tilian, © articulos non deſiderat, ue -in 
« alias partes orationis ſparguntur.” This, 
however, s to mea in the Latin 


4; 3 pow a7:. 9 


In. order to illuftrate this, remark, WIR 
difference there is in the meaning of the fol - 
lowing in Enghſh, depending 
wholly on the different employment of the 
Articles: The fon of a king The fon of 


the king A fon of the kings Each of 


meaning, which. I need not explain, becauſe 
any one who underſtands the: Language, con- 
ceives it clearly at firſt „through the 
different — of the Articles, a and 
the. Whereas, in Latin, Filius regis,” is 
wholly' undetermined ; and to . 1 


In the fame manner, Are you @ king?“ 
Are 


place by the abſence of their Article: Thu LECT. 
Foo; fignifies; a king; . the king . 


tongue; as Articles contribute much —_ * 


theſe three phraſes has an entirely different 


which of theſe three — it is to be under- 
ſtood, for it may bear any of them, a cir- 
cumlocution of ſeveral words muſt be ufed. 


you the king?” are queſtions of quite 
ſeparate import ; which, however, are con- 
founded together i in the Latin phraſe, * eſne 
tu rex Thou art à man,” is a very 
gencral and harmleſs poſition; but, thou 


1 ” 


ty of bong nntienizcifel 
| — — 
ſtantive nouns, number, gender, and caſe, 
which require our conſideration. 
. —— 
many, ſame kind, the Si 
and Plural; a diſtinction found 22 


Bs15 Es this 


bythe Articie, 


ter factity of exprefing it, i has, fn all fam 
| it, it has, Lan- 
guages, been marked by ſome variation made 
upon the ſubſtantive noun; as we ſee, in 
Engliſh, our is commonly formed 

the addition of the letter S. 999 — 
— . rn 
we not a plu ut a dual num- 
ber; the riſe of 
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Genvet, is an 'affeQion' of ſubſtantive l. © T. 
as which will lead us into more diſcuſ 


than number. Gender, being ſounded 


ranged under 
genders. All other 
belong, to what 


to 
hich 
have, in moſt ranked a great 
number of inanimate objects alſo, under the 
like diftin tions of maſculine and feminine. 
Thus we find it, both in the Greek and La- 
tin T s. Gladius, a ſword, for inſtance, 
is . ſagitta, an arrow, is feminine; 
and this aſſignation of ſex to inanimate ob- 
jets, this diſtinction of them into maſculine 
and feminine, appears often: to be entirely 
capricious; derived from no other principle 
than the caſual ſtructure of the Language, 
which refers to a certain gender, words of a 
certain termination. In the Greek and La- 
tin, however, all inanimate objects are not 
diſtributed into maſculine and feminine; but 
many of them are alſo claſſed, where all of 


— 


4 
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LE CT them ought to have been, under the neuter 
IVE Sender; as, templum, a church; ſedile, a ſeat. 


Bur the genius of the French and Italian 
Tongues differs, in this reſpect, from the 
Greck and Latin. In the French and Italian, 
from whatever cauſe it has happened, fo it 
is, that the neuter gender is wholly unknown, 
and that all their names of inanimate object 
are put upon the ſame footing with living 
creatures; and diſtributed, without excepti- 
on, into maſculine and feminine, The French 
have two articles, the maſculine le, and the 
feminine la; and one or other of theſe i 
| prefixed to all ſubſtantive nouns in the Lan- 

guage, to denote their gender. The Italians 
make the ſame univerſal uſe of their articles 
il and bo, for the maſculine; and la, for the 
feminine. | 


lx the Engliſh Lan it 1s remarkable 
that there obtains a peculiarity quite oppo- 
ſite. . In the French and Italian, there is no 
neuter gender. In the Engliſh, when we uſe 
common diſcourſe, all ſubſtantive nouns, that 
are not names of living creatures, are neuter, 
without exception. He, ſbe, and it, are the 
marks of the three ; and we always 
uſe it, in ſpeaking of any object where there 
— where the ſex is not known. 
which is faid to agree with it in this parti 
cular), where the diſtinction of gender is pro- 


| 
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perly and philoſophically applied in the uſe of 8 


words, and confined, as it ought to be, to 
mark the real diſtinctions of male and fe- 
male. nt 


Hence ariſcs a great and fignal ad. 
vantage of the Engliſh Tongue, which it is 
of conſequence - to remark *®. Though in 
common diſcourſe, as I have already obſery- 
ed, we employ only the proper and literal 
diſtinction of ſexes; yet the genius of the 
Language permits us, whenever it will add 
beauty to our diſcourſe, to make the names 
of inanimate objects maſculine or feminine 
in a metaphorical ſenſe; and when we do fo, 
we are underſtood to quit the literal ſtyle, and 
to uſe one of the figures of diſcourſe. 89Þo 


Fox inſtance; if 1 am ſpeaking of virti 
in the courſe of ordinary converſation, or 
ſtrit reaſoning, I refer the word to no ſex 
or gender; I ſay, © Virtue is its own reward; 
or, © it is the law of our nature.” But if. [ 
chuſe to riſe into a higher tone; if I ſeek to 
embelliſh and animate my diſcourſe, I give a 
ſex to virtue; I ſay, © She deſcends from 
Heaven; © ſhe alone confers true honour 
upon man;” her gifts are the only dura- 
* ble rewards.” By this means, we have it 


in our power to vary our ſtyle at pleaſure. 


voce with Malay, and by this change of 
manner, we give warning, that we are paſ. 
fing from the ſtrict and logical, to to the orna. 


mented and rhetorical fiyle. 


uniformly feminine. She, muſt always be 
the pronoun 33 


you be writ! whether 
yon be uſing y or that 
of declamation : whereas, in We can 


either expreſs ourſelves with the — 
accuracy of giving no gender to things mani- 
mate; e N and trans- 
ſorming them into we adapt them 
to the ſil of poetry and, when its proper, 


we enliven 
mots thin Contra. thi 
ſubject, that, when we that 22 


which our Language allows, 
to any inanimate dbject, we have not, - 


ever, the hberty of making it of what gender 


paſs 
the 


we 
n 
we je The foundation of that rule is 
by Mr. Harris, in his Philoſo- 
hical Enquiry into the Principles of Gram- 


a0. to be laid in a certain diſtant reſem- 
blance, or analogy, to the natural diſtinction 


Tavs, according to him, we commonly 


tive nouns uſed figuratively, which are con- 
ſpicuous for the — imparting, | Sol 
communicating ; which are by nature ft. 
and efficacious, either to good or evil; or 
which have a claim to ſome eminence, whe- 
ther laudable or not. Thoſe again, be ima- 
gines, to be generally made feminine, which 
are conſpicuous for the attributes of contain- 
ing, and of bringing forth; which have more 
the paſſive in their nature, than the ac- 
tive ; which are peculiarly beautiful, or amia- 
ble; or which have reſpect to ſuch exceſſes 
as are rather feminine than maſculine. Upon 
theſe principles he takes notice, that the fun 
is always put in the maſculine gender with 
us; the moon in the feminine, as being the 
receptacle of the fun's light. The carth is, 
uni - feminine. A ſhip, a country, 2 
city, are likewife made feminine, as recei 
ers, or containers. God, in all ES, 
is maſculine. Time, we make maſculine,'on 
account of its mighty efficacy ,' virtue, femi- 


zive the maſculine gender to thoſe ſubſtan- 
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LE C T:nine, from its beauty, and its being: the ob. 

| oo jet of love, Fortune is always feminine. 
Mr. Harris imagines, that the reaſons. which 
determine the gender of ſuch capital words 
as theſe, hold in moſt other Languages, as 
well as the Engliſh,” This, however, appears 
doubtful. A variety of circumſtances, which 
ſeem caſual to us, becauſe we cannot reduce 
them to principles, muſt, unqueſtionably, 
have influenced the „ of 
Languages; and in no article whatever does 
appear to have. DO. 000g capri- i 

to fixed rule, than in the impoſition of gen- 
der upon things inanimate; eſpecially among 
ſuch nations as have applied the diſtinction 
of maſculine and feminine to all ſubſtantive 


nouns. 
=_ 


- Havins diſcuſſed gender, I proceed, next, 
to another remarkable peculiarity of ſubſtan- 
tive nouns, Which, in the ſtyle of grammar, 
is called, their declenſion by caſes. Let ys, 
firſt, conſider what cafes ſignify. In order 
to underſtand this, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that, after men had given names to external 
objects, had particulariſed them by means of 
the article, and diſtinguiſhed them by num- 
ber and gender, ſtill their Language remain- 
ed extremely imperfect, till they had deviſed 
ſome method of expreſſing the relations which 
thoſe objects borc, one towards another. 


_ 
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LECT. invented for all the relutzons whieh oc 


were 


fopplying the 


of cafes, being 
ed tothe” fominative' SL — 
it came to x 


mixed by migra 
— = and adopt 


filly Muſtrated in Dr. Adam Sexith's i 
ous. Diftertation on the Formation of 


guages, 


*Wrrw 


to the her ai ct 
ns on Lbs trot og be 
greateſt utility and beauty? we 

find advantages and diſadyantages to- be ba- 
lanced on both fides. There is no dþabt that, 


Ix the Antient Totigoes, es I fortmerly 8 
declenfion end conjugation, pointed ont the 
reference of the ſeveral words of = ſentence 
to one another, wi 

on ; ſuffered | 


i 


lh 


7 


4 
= þ 


1s 


L 
2 


- 


I 


” 
SL 


T 


a Hal 


1 


lav nothing'to obſerve-ia -xclation to 
them, engept that ;fingularity which attends 
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LECT. marians have made them to | 


Vin. 
— ms 


mike: on Won, pe Bree 
ſons. But this can be accounted for, fron 


parately, or in the abſtract. They made then 
à part, or a of the ſobliance hi 
they z they made the 
— depend on fo fabliantive, and re- 
ſemble it in termination, in number, and 
gender, in order that the two might eoaleſce 
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the more intimately, and be joined in the ECT. 
— —— ny 
too, which requir- 
1 this fo be followed. For, 
the related words of a ſentence to 


Je 


b 
; 


f 


N 


1 
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F the whole daG of wonls that are cal 
4 ed attributive, indeed. of all the pert 

—— the moſt by - fac, is the 
verb. It is chiefly in this part of Speech 
that the — 3 2 
Language appears; and, therefare, in ex. 
mining the nature and different variations d 
the verb, there might be room for ample dif- 
cuffion. But as | am ſenſible that ſuch gram- 
matical diſcuſſions, when they are purſued 
far, become intricate and obſcure, I ſhal 
avoid dwelling any longer on this ſubjed, 
than ſcems abſolutely neceſſary. 


Tum verd is yr of the Game natuer wil 
the adjective, that it expreſſes, it, an 
attribute, or „of ſome. e 
* But it does more than this. For, in 


66 


LECT. 


notes an Attrilvate;, ot property, 


mew « 
time ; but carries! 


wi” 
— 
a the ſame manner. 


Zut as, 3 a 
| moods affirmation runs, 
ws 3 


832 1115 


11 101 


Th 


»% 


* 
11 


RE 


ty in Speech, muſt have been coe. 


I Hill 
1947 Fl 
1111417 1111160 


12. 
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Vannes een 
and . 
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c verbs had been ſo contrived, as ſimply to LE CT. 
expreſs theſe, no more was needful. IX. 


191 


tity. It ſplits time into 
It conſiders time as never 
always flowing; things paſt, 
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LEO.“ Gram * writte: 1 8 
— | 


who have only three varieties. upom the 


two; 2 ſimple or indefinite future: « þ ſhall 
due; ferm: And a future, 
to ſomething elſe, which is alſo future. 
© ſhall have written; ſevipfera”* I ſhall have 
written before he arrives'®. Ry - S071 


erg i 372034 ax - L | $72 "iy 1 

_ * Ou the un ef verbs, Mr. Hartes Hermes man be coo- 
ſuited, by ſuch as defice to ſee them ſcrutinined with metaphy- 
3 and alfo, t tife on the 2 
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LECT. wikch the action is ſuſpended, « would: have 


* loved.” It appears cutious and remarkable, Wii 
that words of this complex i mport, and with il 
more or leſs of this artifical ſtructure, are to 


be found, as fat as we know, in all Languages 
of the world. 


mann the ** of * or the 
manner of exprefling all theſe varieties in the 


gation is 
Languages, which, 
2 or the 34 FA Huaßte of the verb 
expreſs the greateſt number of im t cir- 
cumſtances, without the help of auxiliary 
words. In the Oriental T. the verbs 
are faid to have few tenſes, or expreſſions 
mm but 3 aches 
_ trived, as to expreſs a variety of cit- 
cumftances and n the Hebrew, 
for inſtance, they ſay, in one word, without 
the help of any auxiliary, not only I have 
taught,“ but, I have taught exaQly, of 
often; I have been commanded to teach; 
have taught myſelf.” The Greek, which 
is thi maſt porfeet of all the known Tags 
is very regular and complete in all the tenſe 
and moads. The Latin is formed on ths 


fame model, bu perfect; 
| In ä 
bo. e re HF. ot 


« Ix all the modern European Tongues, con- 
1 Jogation is very defeQive . 


vatietics 
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ſelf; but have almoſt conſtant recourſe to 
their auxiliary verbs, throughout all the moods 

s undergone a change in conjugation, 
— ſimilar-to that which, I — in 
the laſt Lecture, it underwent with reſpe& 
to declenſion. As tions, prefixed” to 
the noun, fuperſeded the uſe of caſes; fo the 
two great auxiliary verbs, to have, and to 
be, with thoſe other auxiliaries which we uſe 


n Engliſh, 4b, will, may, and can, 


meaſure. the different terminations of moods 
and tenſes, which formed the antient conju- 


Tux alteration, in both caſes, was owing 
to the ſame cauſe, and will be eaſily under- 
ſtood, from reflecting on what was formerly 
poſitions, words of a very and ab- 
alone, and without reference” to any parti- 
cular thing, In the early ſtate of Speech, 
the import of them would be incorporated, 
ſo to ſpeak, with every particular verb in its 
mvented for denoting ſuch abſtract: concep- 
tons of exiſtence, alone, and by themſelves, 
But after thoſe auriliary verbs came, in the 
— — invented and 

e 2 | to 


rarities in-the termination' of the verb it-LE CT. 
—— 
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LE CT.to them like other verbs; it was found, that 
as they carried in-their nature the force of 
that affirmation which diſtinguiſhes the verb, 
2 might, by being joined with the parti. 
ciple which gives the meaning of the verb, 
ſupply the f molt of the moods and 
tenfes. Hence, as the modern Tongues be- 
gan to riſc-out of the ruins of the antient, 
this method eſtabliſhed itſelf in the new form- 
ation of Speech. Such words, for inſtance; 
as, am, was, have, ſhall, being once familiar, 
it appeared more caſy — theſe to any 
. Jas leved; 
I have loved; thas to remnibes that variety 
of terminations which were requiſite in con- 
jugating the antient verbs, amor, amabur, 
amaui, &c. Two or three varieties only, in 
the termination of the verb, were retained, 
as, love, loved, loving; and all the reſt were 
dropt. The conſequence, however, of this 
practice. was the ſame as that of aboliſhing 
declenfions. It rendered Language more 
ſimple and eaſy in its ſtructure; but withal, 
more prolix, and leſs graceful. This finiſhes 
all that ſeemed moſt necefſary to be obſerve 
with reſpect to verbs. 


Tus remaining of Speech, le 
rer or that admit of 
no variations, will not detain as long. | 


Abvnkzs ate the firſt that occur. | Theſe 
form a very numerous claſs of words in eve- 
* Language, reducible, in general, IS 
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head of attributives; as they: ſerve to modi-LECT. 
fy, or to denote fome circumſtance of an = 
action, or of a quality, * to its times, 
orde r, degree, and other proper- 
my it, which we have occaſion to ſpecify: 
They are, for the moſt part, no more than 
an abridged mode of Speech, expreſſing, by 
one word, what might, by a circumlocution, 
be pay + into two 3 more 2 belong- 
ing to other parts of Speech. Exceed- 
1 for — is the ſame as, in a 
bieh degree; bravely,” the fame as, 
vith bravery or 3 here, the ſame 
as, in this often, and ſeldom,” 
the ſame as, for many and for few times: 
and ſo of the reſt. Hence, adverbs may be 
conceived as of leſs neceſſity, and of later 
introduction into the ſyſtem of Speech, than 
many other claſſes of words ; and, accord- 
ingly, the great body of them are derived 
from other words formerly eſtabliſhed in the 


PzzroSITIONs and conjunctions, are words 
more eſſential to diſcourſe than the greateſt 
part of adverbs. They form that ' claſs of 
words, called ConneQtives, without which 

could be no : ing to ex- 
preſs the relations which things bear to one 
another, their mutual influence, dependen- 
dies, and coherence; thereby joining words 
together into intelligible and fignificant pro- 
polttions. Conjundtions are generally em- 
Ployed for connectin g ſentences, CEP | 


- 
. — 


necting words, by ſhowing the relation which 
one ſubſtantive. noun bears to another; a3 
of, from, to, above, below; &c. Of the force 
of theſe I had occaſion to ſpeak before, whey 
treating of the caſes and declenſions of ſub. 


Ir ig abundantly evident, chat all theſe 
connective particles muſt be of the 
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lame purpoſe of connecting the different LECT; 
parts of diſopurſe. It is the right. or wrong IX. A 
management of theſe, which chiefly: makes © 
diſcourſe appear firm and compaQted, or dis- | 
jointed and looſe; which cauſes it to march 

with a ſmooth and even pace, or with gouty 


and hobbling ſteps. 


I $1413, dwell no longer on the 
conſtruQtion of Language. Allow 


. 


1 Ko wp” 


modo acuere ingenia puerilia. ſed exercere | 
* altiflimam quoque cruditionem ac ſcientiam 
poſſit . 1. 4. Nn 


ö Lr 
* * Let no man. deſpiſe, as inconſiderable, the elements of 
| grammar, 


as. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
LEST. Laer os now come nearer to our own fas. 
X 1 In this, and the ure, 

1 have already been made 
on its Structure. But it is that we 


proper, 
ſhould be a little more particular in the cxa. 
mination of it. 


| | Tux Language which is, at preſent ſpoken 
| throughout Great Britain, is neither the a 
tient primitive Speech of the iſland, — 
rived l it; but is altogether of foreign 
origin. Language e of the firſt _ 
tants of our iſland, beyond doubt, was 
= flies bo thets Arr 
ul; which country, it appears, 
many circumſtances, that Great Britain was 
This Celtic Tongue, which js ſaid 
to be expreſſive and copious, and is, pro- 
 bably, one of the moſt antient Languages in 
the world, obtained once in moſt of the weſi- 
ern regions of Europe. It was the Language 
„„ e 
probab] of Spain $ mn 
e revolutions, which, by means 
of the conqueſts, firſt, of the Romans, and 
afterwaids, of the northern notions changed 
the government, ſpeech, and, in a manner, 


v0 becauſe it ſeem to him « matter of ſmall 
2 1 diſtinction between vowels and 
| E liquids and murcs. 
«+ But they who penetrate into the innermoſt of this 

_ © temple of ſcience, will there diſcover fuch — 
TL 
men, but ſufſicient to 

for the mot pr 6 


the 
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the whole face of Europe, this Tongue was LECT. 
gradually obliterated; and now ſubfifts- only 
Fer of Wake, in the Hi 
of Scotland, and among the wild Iriſh. For 
the Iriſh, the Welch, and the Erſe, are no 
other than different dialecis of the ſame 
Tongue, "the. uation Celtic. 


Tas, then, was the Language of the pri- 
mitive Britons, the firſt inhabitants, that we 
know of, in our iſland; and continued fo till 
the arrival of the Saxons in England, in the 
bear of our Lord 450, who, having 
<4 the Britons, did not intermix —— 
but expelled them from their habitations, and 
drove them, together with their uage, 
into the mountains of Wales. The 


ih Tongue. With ſome inter- 
a Language, ' probabl 
ſame root with the Saxon, 18 


be ſpoken th t the ſouthern 
t of the Iſſa, 1 the time of William 


— 


was ſpoken — and continues to be 
I mixture of the 
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learning have, in progreſs of 


Language ea, 
Lan 


ries, no other than a 


from the 
make iu 


1 ſaid; it appears that 
the Teutonic dialect is 


r 
t : zen imported among 
vs in three different forms, the Saxon, 


"Sp derived 
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but moſt of 


is . Wa entered into our Tongue 
throng the charigel of that Norman French, 


which. Willam the 
For, as the Romans had: long. been in full 
poſſeſſion of Gaul, the Language ſpoken in 
that country, when it was invaded by the 
Franks and: Normans, was a ſort of corrupt= 
ed Latin, mingled with Celtic, to which was 
given the name of Romanſhe: and as the 
" Franks and Normans did not, like the Saxons 
= 12 England, expel the inhabitants, but, aſter 
their victories, mingled with them; the Lan- 
guage of the country became a compound of 
the Teutonic dĩalect imported by theſe con- 
querors, and of the former corrupted Latin 
Hence, the French — has = 


. ˙ 


at the | 
age) — E 
ded, directly from the [ in conſequence 
of the gat diſaon of Roman Lerne 
throughout all Burope. 


| Frope the influx of fo many freams, from 
the junction of ſo many diſſimilar 


ratoraly follows, that the tie | om | 


. — 1 ye gy 
e: cannot expect 
— coneipondence of party tht complete 


analogy 


derived from the Latin. Theſe, we had not LECT: 
them, © 


introduced. 


SEEK 
thoſe ſimpler Languages, which have been 
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in ſtructure, which may be found in 


formed in a manner within themſelves, and 
built on one ſoundation. Hence, as | before 
ſhowed, it has but ſmall remains of conju. 
gation or declenfion; and its ſyntax is nut- 
row, as there are few marks in the words 
themſelves that can ſhow their relation to 
each other, or, in the grammatical ſtyle, 
point out either their concordance, or their 
rang, in the ſentence. Our words 

OM been brought to us from ſeveral cif- 
ſtraggle, if we may ſo ſpeak, 
— s 
8 of a ſentence, 
as the words —＋·'—ᷣ — 


hs RE hs. mecing.. 

which ſuch a Language is likely to be en- 
riched. Few Languages arc, in ſact, more 
copious than the Engliſh. In all grave ſub- 
jeas eſpecially, tical, critical. political 
and moral, no writer has the leaſt reaſon to 
complain 
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dee com ro we what Ga 
com we have it in 
0 Hen and employ, ſuited to | 
Noll different occaſions Herein we are in- 
finitely ſuperior to the French, whoſe pecti- 
cal Language, if it were not diſtinguiſhed by 
rhyme, would not be known to differ from 


* 


2. 
1nd with deter to the ſt 
the mind, that our Language Als Its 
power of expreffion. We are ſaid to have 
thirty words, at leaſt, for denoting all the va- 


neties of the paſſion of anger*. But, in de- 
(cribing the more — ſentiments and 
emotions, our Tongue is not ſo fertile. It 
— 3 _  — — 4 2 
gu urpaſſes ours, by 

mA = of character; 1 Hr were 
varieties of manner, temper, and behaviour, 
which are diſplayed in our ſocial intercourſe 
with one another. Let any one attempt to 
tranſlate, into Engliſh, only a few pages of 
one of Marivaux's Novels, and he will foon. 
de ſenſible of our deficiency of expreſſion 
on theſe ſubjects. Indeed, no Language is 
Woo is de- 


L bh 


igher ſubj 
6 de - juſt] 
| eſteemed to excel it conſiderably. = 8 


| LanGUacs i is 


foundation of their Speech 


ages, while their manners undergo, 

great alterations. National 
will, however, always have ſome 2 
influence on the turn — — 
gaicty and vivacity of the French, 3 the 
gravity and thoughtfulneſs of the Engliſh, 
are ſufficiently impreſſed on their — 


Tongues. 
- From the * of our I and 
the character of thoſe who ſpeak . 


3 — hd tomy. 

is, indeed, naturally ao, 
great number of parti ili 
which we are 


and this 


conſtantly to _: 
prolixity muſt, in ſome degree, en 
feeble it. We ſeldom can expreſs ſa much 


by ore word as was done by the verbs, and 
96 ͤ— — 


guages. 


W 


guagea. Our ſtyle is leſs compact; our con- L ES T. 
and ſplit. as it were, into more parts, make 
a fainter impreſſion when we utter them. 
Notwithſtanding this defect, by our abound- 
ing in terms for exprefling all the ſtrong emo- 
tions of the mind, and by the liberty which 
2 „in a greater degree than moſt na- 
tions, ing words, our Language 
poſſeſs conſiderable force 
wely, at leaſt, with 


at ben this the Backs Tongee is far 
from being deſtitute of nerves and energy. 


Tux flexibility of a Language, or its pow- 
er of accommodation to different ſtyles and 
manners, fo as to be either grave and ſtrong, 
or eaſy and flowing, or tender and gentle, or 
pompous and magnificent, as occaſions re- 
quire, or as an author's genius prompts, is a 
quality of great importance in ſpeaking and 
writing. It ſeems to d upon three 
things; the copiouſneſs of a Language; the 

ifferent arrangements of which its words are 
ſuſceptible; and the variety and beauty of 
the ſound of thoſe words, fo as to correſpond 


ſo mould, as to make the ſtyle perfectly ex- 
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the Italian 
my nmr ene; 


gult and the 


one will conſider the diverſity of 
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thor could wiſh, — 2 
moſt familiar, up to the moſt majeſtic. The 
Latin, though a very beautiful Lan 
is inferior, in this reſpect, to the It 
has more of a fixed character of ftatelinef 
and gravity. It is always firm and maſculine 
in the tenor of its ſound; and is fupported 
by a certain ſenatorial dignity, of which it is 
difficult for a writer to I 
any occaſion. . Among 
a great deal more 

flexibility than the French. By its copiouſ- 
t, and the 
great beauty and barmony of its ſounds, it 
ſuits itſelf very happily to moſt ſubjeQs, either 
in or in is capable of the au- 
as well as the tender; 
9 on the whole, the moſt per- 


fe of all the modern dialects which have 
auen ont af the ruins uf the- anfient. Our 


2 
degree of this quality. 
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power of accommodation to the different LECT. 
taſte of writers, as redounds not a little to . 


with, is its deficiency in harmony of ſoui 
But though every native is apt to be partial 
to the ſounds of his own and 
e OE of not being a 
fair judge in this point; I imagine, there 
are 8 8 it may be 
ſhown, _ out Tongue 
nas been carried too far. melody of out 
verſification, its power of ſupporting poeti- 
cal numbers, without any aſſiſtance from 
rhyme, is alone a ſufficient proof that our Lan- 
puage is far from being unmuſical. Our verſe 
n, after the Italian, the moſt diverſified and 
harmonious of any of the modern dialects; 
unqueſtionably far beyond the French verſe, 
in variety, ſweetneſs, and melody. Mr. She- 
ridan has ſhown, in his Lectures, that we 
abound more in vowel and diphthong ſounds, 
vided into long and ſhort, as to afford a pro- 
per diverſity in the quantity of our ſyllables. 
Our conſonants, he obſerves, Which 


ſo crowded to the eye on , often 
pronouncing z. and, in particular, the objec- | 
tion which has been made to the frequent 
recurrence of the hiſſing conſonant s in our 
Language, is unjuſt and ill-founded. For, it 
has not been attended to, that very common- = 
Vot. I. P ly, 


ſounds on which the ear reſts with pleaſure, 
as in bas; theſe, theſe, loves, bears, and innu- 
merable more, where, though the letter s be 
_ retained in writing, it has really the power 
of , not of the common's.' 
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at the fame time, a rapid and hurried, and LE gr. 
not very muſical, tone to the whole pronun- . 


Guion of a people 
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guage leſs laborious, the 
of our ſyntax fewer and more Apis. 
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n Aer, indeed, with Dr. Loth (pre. 
— face to bis Grammar), in thinking that this 
W — and facility of our Language 
roves a cauſe of its being frequently writ- 
poken with leſs accuracy. It was 
ncceſſary to ſtudy Languages, which were of 
a more complex and artificial — — 
greater care. "The enacks of gender caſe, 
the varieties of conjugation and declenſion, 
the m rules man, 4 * * 
attended to in Specch. be- 
—ů— of at. + Ie was reduce! 
into form; a ftandard was eftabliſhed; and 


any departures from the flandard became 
conſpicuous. Whereas, among us, Language 
is hardly conſidered as an objec of gramma- 
tical rule. We take it for that a 
competent {kill in it may be acquired without 
any ftudy ; and that, in a ſyntax fo narrow 
and confined as ours, there is which 
demands attention. Hence ariſes the habit 


of writing in a looſe and inaccurate manner. 


I apmtr, that no grammatical rules have 
ſufficient authority to controul the firm and 
eſtabliſhed uſage of _ Eftabliſhed 
cuſtom in | and writing, is the ſtand- 
ard to which we mult at laſt. reſort for deter- 
mining every controverted point in Language 
and Style. But 122 this, 
that matical rules are ſuperſeded 33 
uſe In which has been 
in any degree cultiva prevails a cer- 


tain 
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tain ſiructure and ar of parts, which is LE CT. 
— — gre ountion to he moſt. IX. . 
and which, in 5 


. RS IR EG 
all the words to one another, moſt clear and 


ALL the rules of Latin ſyntax, it is true, 
cannot be applied to our Language. Many 
of thoſe rules aroſe from the particular form 
of their — — occaſioned verbs 


ſome the penitive, 
5 


ways 
the chief and fundamental rules of ſyntax 
gliſh as well as the La- 


con _— And on theſe 
parts of 11 are found, there are certain 
neceſſary relations among them, which regu- 
late their ſyntax, or the place which they 
* Thus, in En- 


giſh, 


and uſeful, his compoſitions will always ſuf⸗ 
A. N At the ſame 


from being conte mpti | : 
a careful ſtudy of the Language 18 previouſly 
requiſite, in all who aim at writing it pro- 
perly *. 8 

* On this fubjeRt, the Reader ought.to peruſe Dr. Lowth's 
Sh jon to Engliſh Grammar, with Critical Notes ; 
4 — performance of higheſt authority | 
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LECTIN LESS om and in which be vill Ge, what 


L E G 


LECTURE X. 


ry LE——PERSPICUITY AND 
PRECISION. == 


et finiſhed the ſubject of Lan- RCT. 
guage, I now enter on the conſideration Xx 
of Style, and the rules that relate to t. 


eaſy to gi 


4 


leſs; and hi 
— 
or affected. | 
ference 
It is a pi | j 
mind, and of the manner in which they riſe 
there; and, 


418 


| 8 T T. L E. 
LIS 


different countries have been noted for 
karities of Sty 7 


In giving the general charac- 
— Style, it is uſual to talk of a nervous, 
| or a ſpirited Style; which are plain 
ers of a writers manner of 


ing, as well as of ww himſelf: 80 
it is to ſeparate theſe two thing 


2933 1 Go, 
it be neceflary to begin with examining 
moro ſimple qualities of it; from the at 
age of which, its more « 


ranged under two heads, Ferſpicuity and Or- 
natnent. For all that can poiſibly pe requir- 


PERSPICULT:Y. 


time, in ſuch 4 dreſs, as. 
— — oy 


— itnpreſſions Wen e e to 
1 


which "we uſe Writing ry orga 
. PrnsPzcurtry, it will be readily admitted, 


LE. CT. 


underfigod without ihe: leaſt difficulty. . O- 


ratios”. fays QuinQulian, © debet negligenter 
* quoque audientibus eſſe ut in ant- 


„ mum aulientis, ficut ſol in oculos, etiamſi 
* 1 


much care, to pauſe, 
ſentences a ſecond pogo un 


- 


I 
icri. lib. viii. 


always to be obvious, even to the moſt 
igent hearer ; fo that the — ſtrike 


E C Thend 


PERSPICUTITY, 

them fully, he will never pleaſe us 

Mankind are too indolent to reliſh ſo m 
may pretend to admire 

r 

is meaning; but they wi incl: 

ed to take up his work a ſecond time. 


- 


ever, be faftained. For whatever a a 
conceives clearly, that, it is in hi 
he wilt be at the trouble, to put into difti 
propoſitions, or to expreſs clearly to 


PgR$PICUITY in writing, is not to be con- 
ſidered as only a fort of negative virtue, or 


freedom from deſect. It has higher merit: 
It is a degree of poſitive beauty. We are 
pleaſed with an author, we conſider him 35 

deſerving praiſe, who frees W 


\ 
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of ſearching for his meaning; who carries us LECT. 
through his ſubject without any embarraſſ- . 
ment or confuſion ; whoſe ſtyle flows always * 
lke a limpid ſtream, where we ſee. to the 


zin with treating of the 
fine myſelf to it in this LeQure. 


PexSPICULTY, conſidered with reſpect to 
words and phraſes, requires theſe three qua- 
lties in them; Purity, Propriety, and Preci- 


PuziTyY and Propriety of are 
often uſed indifcriminately for each other ; 
and, indeed,. they are very nearly allied. A 
diſtinction, however, obtains between them. 
Purity, is the uſe of ſuch words, and fuch 
conſtructions, the 


as belong to the idiom of 
Language which we ſpeak; in oppoſition to 
words and phraſes that are imported from 
other Languages, or that are obſolete, or 
thout proper autho- 
ſelection of ſuch 


con- 


* 
, 


It implies the correct and happy application 
of them, according to that uſage, in oppoſition 
4 2 tt 
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LECT. to vulg⸗ gariſins, or low expreflions; and to 
©, words and phraſes, which would be les 
MiGcvint of the LESS Uhit veer adin he is 
Style may be pare, that is, it may all be firid. 
ly Engliſh, without Scotticiſms or Gall 
ciſms, or ungrammatical irregular ez 
of any kind, and may, nevertheleſs, be defi. 


| has 
neral maſs of Engliſh Language; - 
made his ſelection among theſe words unhay- 
pily. Whereas, Style cannot be proper with- 
out being alſo. pure; and where both 


and Propriety 


congruous with Purity of Style, 

it will be eaſily underſtood, 9 
8993 On certain occaſions 
may 


2 5 grace. hs ry admits of 
greater 4 with reſpect to 
coining, or, than prof, with rh — 

words; yet, even here, N 
uſed with a ſparing hand. In profe, fach 
innovations are more hazardous, and oh 4 


worle effect. They are apt to 


— 
de 


b 
0 
( 
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be ventuted dpon, except by ſich, whoſe LECT. 
eſtabliſhed reputation gives them ſome degree.» 
of diftatoriaFpower over Language. 


Taz infroduQion of foreign and learned 
rds, unleſs where neceffity requires them, 
ſhould always be avoided. Barren Lan- 
guages may need ſuch afiftances; but ours 
;s not one of theſe. Dean Swift, one of our 
moſt correct writers, valued himſelf much on 
uſing no words but ſuch as were of native 

growth: and his Language may, indeed, be 
S conſidered 'as a ſtandard of the firideft Pu- 
rity and Propriety in the choice of words. 


they render it fff and forced: And, in 
2 plain native Style, as it is more 


a * PRECISION IN STYLE. - 


LECT. Tun exact i of Preciſion. may be 

days from the ety of the word. It 

| comes from © . 

rts retrenching all ſuperfluities, and prun- 

7 — — 

more nor leſa than an exact copy of his idea 

who uſes it. I obſerved before, that it is 

often difficult to ſeparate the qualities of Style 

from the qualities of Thought; and it is 

found ſo in this inſtance. . 

write with Preciſion, though this be properly 

a quality of Style, one muſt poſſeſs a very 
conſiderable degree of diſtinctneſs and accu- 

racy in his manner of thinking. — 


Taz. words, which a man uſes to expreſs 
his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpects: 
They may either not expreſs that idea which 
the. author intends, but ſome other which 
only reſembles, or is akin to it; or, they 
may expreſs that idea, but not quite fully 
and completely; or, they may expreſs it, to- 

with ſomething more than he intends 
reciſion ſtands oppoſed to all theſe three 
faults; but chiefly to the laſt. er 
writing with Propriety, his being free of 
n 
which he uſes are proper; that is, they ex- 
preſs that idea which he intends, and they 
expreſa it fully; but to be Preciſe, fignifics, 
that they expreſs that idea, and no more. 
Dre — Np ow 
ces any foreign idea, any ſuperfluous un- 
Ra acceſſory, ” 


ſcaſ ſo as to mix it con- 
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fuſedly with the ipal object, and there. L E CT. 
by to render pu een, 42" that object. , 
looſe and ĩndiſtinct. „ 

2 very clear apprehenſion 
of the object to us; to 
have laid faſt hold of it in his mind; and 
never to waver in any one view he takes off 
it: a perfection to 2 * 


n ee e 
be deduced from the nature lehne 
mind. It never can view, clearly and di: 
indy, 'nbove ops. objeRt at « time. It it 
muſt at two or three together, eſpecially 
objects among which there is reſemblance or 
connection, it finds itſelf confuſed and em- 
barraſſad. It cannot perceive in what 
ticy agree, and in what they differ. Thus, 
were any object, ſuppoſe ſome animal, 10 be | 
preſented. to me, of whoſe. ſtructure I wanted 
to form a diſtinct notion, I would defire” all 
its tra to be taken off, I would require 
it to de brought before me by itſelf, and to 
ſtand alone, chat there might be to 
diſtrad my attention. - The fame'is the cafe 
1 5 

Joux 
— Sit; uf 
0 ey it; vou 
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LECT. me to look on ſeveral objects at once, and 1 


X _ loſe ſight of the principal. You load th 
animal, you are ſhowing me, with ſo many 
trappings g and collars and bring fo many o 
a _ - wm omewhat re- 

ing, and yet ſomewhat differing, that 
I ſee none of them clearly. 2 


This forms what is ed 
and is the proper 


le; 
oppolite to W t 
E „ ere 


Feeble writers. employ a multitude 
of 1 — . —— themſelves underood, FL 
they think, more bag z and they 


expreſſion, to 
I Gan, they do 
not, indeed, conceive their own meaning 

23 preciſely themſelves; and, therefore, 
delp it out, as they can, by this and the other 
— which may, as they ſuppoſe, ſupply 
the defect, and bring you ſomewhat nearer 
to their idea: They are always going about 
The ng 6 they Me 

as et it 

ways ſeen double; and no do is 
diftinQ. 3 his he- 
r0's courage in the day of battle, the expteſ- 
ſion is and L underfland it folly But 
if, from the deſire of multiplying words, be 
will needs praiſe his courage and fortitude ; 
at the moment he joins theſe words together, | 
my idea to waver... He means to ex- 
pres one quality more dg. but he is, in 


truth, 
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truth, expteſſing two. Courage reſiſis dan- L E Cr. 


ger; fortitude ſupports pain. The occaſſon 


of exerting each of theſe. qualities is differ. 


ent ; and being led to think of both together, 

when only one of them ſhould be in my 

view, my view is rendered unſteady, and my 
ti of tl obj g indifti 3 - : | 


From what I have ſaid, it appears that an 
author may, in a qualified eule be perſpi- 
cuous, while yet he is far from being preciſe. 
He uſes words, and proper arrange- 
nent; he gives you the idea as clear as he 
conceives it himſelf; and fo far he is perſpi- 
cuous : but the ideas are not very clear in his 
own mind; they are looſe and general; and, 
therefore, cannot be expreſſed with Preciſion. 
All ſubjects do not equally require Precifion. 
It is ſofficient, on many occaſions, that we 
have a general view of the meaning, The 
ſubject, perhaps, is of the known and fami- 
lar kind; and we are in no hazard of mif- 
taking the ſenſe of the author, though every 
word which he uſes be not preoiſe and cxaQt. 


Few authors, for as, in the Engliſh 
on the whale, than Achbiſto) Torfor! | 
and Sir William Temple; yet neither of 
them are remarkable for Preciſion. They 
are looſe and diffuſe; and accuſtomed to ex- 
preſs their meaning by ſeveral words, which 
new you fully whereabouts it lies, rather 
than to ſingle out thoſe expteſſions, which 
ns Q 2 would 


the 
are 
has 


21 


1 


to in 


, 


1 


— 10 2 229 


W the next 
Ny one anticipating 2 


* whick makes the fenſe of right and wrong?” 


1 becsternt A 8 ach 8 
* nerthiip' "with, cally 


3 4. 
aber eau A On ſome 
he ſo adorus or rather loads with 


orc, the * and fimpleſt — 


SIS % 
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. as, if not to obſcure, at leaſt, to enfechly 


mind, as much as one who ſhould ſwallow 
poiſon, or give himſelf a wound, would hurt 
his body. Obſerve what a red of 
vols pours forth Now, Cy rick 
aof the mind or temper appeared to us, ſuch 
* as it really is; if we ſaw it impoſſible to 
remove hence any one good or orderly af. 
fection, or to introduce any ill or diſorderly 
one, without drawing on, in ſome 
that diſſolute ſtate which, at its height, is 
* confeſſed to be ſo miſerable ; it would then, 
* undoubtedly, be confeſſed, that fince no 
* Wl, — or unjuſt action, can be com- 
* mitted, without either a new inroad- and 
* breach on the temper and paſſions, or a 
| + farther drancing — elrracy 
done; whoever did ill, or acted in preju- 
dice of his integrity, good- nature, or worth, 
would of neceſſity, act with greater eru- 
* elty towards bicaſelf, than he who ſcrupled 
© not to ſwallow what was poiſonous, or who, 
* with his own hands, ſhould voluntarily 
mange or wound his outward form or con- 
ſtitution, natural limbs or body Here, 
to commit 2 bad action. is, firſt, To re- 
* move a good and orderly. aſſeciou, and ta 


* CharaQerit. Vol. IL, p, j 
| * introduce 
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To commit an action that is ill, immo- 


is, To do ill, or to act in. prejudice of 
— — nay, 'S 


* limbs or body.” Sack dies of 
is i 
and ſer ves no but to embarraſs and 
— Galea This ſort of Style is ele- 


duc ſpecie nitoris, circumeunt omnia co- 
* pioſa ; loquacitate que. —ͤ— volunt 
L M 3. 9 | 


Tun great ſource of a looſe Style, in op- 
poſition to Preciſion, is the i uſe 
of thoſe. words termed Synonymous. They 
2 called Synonymous, becauſe they agree 
principal idea; but, for the 


— —.— they expreſs it with 


IST in the circumſtances. They 
—  — — idea which eve- 
ry word introduces, 3 frrms . the 
Giftindtion 


between them. W 


A W 


ER ber, by 
- OR SE IDF oa ber ves after a 
common and an appear- 


gantly deſoribed. by Quindihen, * BR in qui- 
* buſdam turba 1 
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. ane” next, LE. 7 
l and e r _ 


nem tu jpſe 
— — 


tamen ut fe 
2 


FF 


82 8. 
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17 8 3 


own Langu inſtances 
ESSE 


1 
je is. A i Dr 
U 


ſome of 
give, may chemſchves de | 
vill ſerve e er the meer of —— 


mit, is auſtete in his life; Cafi * 
m his appicatidm of 8 . 
e . 4 290591 


—— — _—— = 
— 


Def, renounce, quit, leave. off. Bach of 
theſe words imply ſome purſuit or object re. 
linquiſhed; but from different motives. We 
deſiſt, from the difficulty of accompliſhing 
We. renounce, on account of the diſagrees 
bleneſs of the object, or purſuit. We quit, 
for the ſake of ſome other thing which i 
tereſis us more; and we leave off, becauſe 
We are weary 
defiſts from his 


are im 
. — by its be quis 
ambition for ſtudy or retirement; and leaves 


ourſelves ; | Vanity, — defire the eſteem 
of others. It is juſt to ſay, as Dean Swift 
has nes. 2808 Is gorge cle 


Vain. . 


Haughti Diſdain. HavghtineG, 5 
«Engin, Di we entertain 
of ourſelves; Diſdain, on the + mp 
ve have of others, 
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To diſtinguiſh, to ſeparate. We rn or. 


what we want not to confound with another 
thing; WE; what we want to re- 
move from it. are diſtinguiſhed from 
one another, by their qualities. 

ſeparated, by the diſtance of time or 


To weary, to fatigue. The. continuance of 
the ſame thing wearies us; labour fatigues 
ng; I am fatigued 


A ſuitor wearies us by h . 
ae us by his importunity. © 


To abbr, to deteſt... To abhor, imports, 
— —— to deteſt, imports 
diſapprobation. One able beir King in 
— „ x 


7 n 


wy 


— 


that are new; we diſcover what was before 


Harvey diſcovered the circulation of 
blood. 


Only, alone. | im that there is 
e be, Oh: Br tha 


being accompanied. by no other. An only 


child, is one who has neither brother nor 
lifter ; a child alone, 2 


ſelf. There is a diflere in pre- 
betwint theſe two 


eiſe 
Virtue 
4 toe a makes us happy.” Virtue 


To invent, Py > 0 We invcat * | 
hidden. Galileo invented the 3 


makes us happy, imports, that nothing ol 


— 


* OT ;” and, Vir- 
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bl 
* 


2 | an Obftact A Difficulty 


em an Obſtacle, ſtops us. We re- 
move the” ohe: vre . the other. 
Generally, the firft, expteſſes ſomewhat ariſ- 

from the nature and cireumſtances of the 


; the ſecond, ſomewhat ariſing from a 
E= FThip found Difficulty in ma- 
z the Arent us from the näture of 
duden; but the ner of De- 
. 2 we e ffacle to bis 


_— 
Wiſton, 
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and act what is moſt proper. Pru- 
_ preyents our ſpeaking or acting im- 


properly. A wiſe man, em the moſt 
D 13 


the fafeſd means for not being, brought int into 
danger. 


rent. Enough, relates to the 
one wiſhes o have of any 
ing. t, relates to the uſe that is 
0 N Hence, Enough, general- 
| y imports 2 EReer Quantity than Sufficient 
The coyetous man never bas cyough; 
— Rat be ins. 


To avom, to acknowledpe, to confeſs. Each 
. IE 


triot avows his o 
Gon ts. «4 Jed win er, and is a 
is > Ba miner, f pan, 
given N 
is acculed of, and is puniſhed. 


W As.” Wie ca Ho the 
of Rs. n coder 1p EI RnL 
in wa examination, in or- 
ee A ele — the ma 


* - 


Wiſdom, Prudence, Wiſdom, leads us to LECT. 


LECT. ſtriking 
DF motions of his enemy. 
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object he ſees, a general obſerves all 


* 


Ambiguous An Equivocat Ex- 
is, one which has one ſenſe open, 
— to be underſtood; another ſenſe 
concealed, and underſtood only by the per- 
ſon who uſes it. An Ambiguou gucke 
is, one which has apparently two ſenſes, and 
lexves us at loſs which of them ve give it. 
n equi expreſſion is an in- 
— f an ambiguous one, when 
it is uſed with deſign, is, with an intention 
not to give full information. An honeſt 
man will never employ an equivocal expreſ- 
fion ; a confuſed man 1 
guous ones, without any deſi give 


With, Both theſs particles expreſs the 
ith, By. Both ſome inſtrument, or 
a_ end, and the agent 
who &: but with expreſſes a more 
bets {nr Fea om. by, a more 
remote one. We kill a man with a ſword; 
he dies by violence. The criminal is bound 
with ropes by the executioner. The proper 
_—_— in the uſe of theſe icles, is 
clegantly marked in a paſſage of Dr. Robert- 
ſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. When one of the 
old Scottiſh kings was making an enquiry in- 
to the tenure by which his nobles held their 
lands, they ftarted up, and drew their ſwords: 
« By theſe,” faid s © we acquired our 
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lands, and with theſe, we will defend them.” LECT: 
« By theſe we acquired our lands; Ggnifies 
the more remote means of acquiſition by | 
« we will defend them; ſignifies the imme- 
diate direct inſtrument, the ſword, which 


more the diſtinction in the meaning of ſuch 
words is weighed, and attended to, the more 
clearly and forcibly ſhall we ſpeak or write *. 


From all that has been ſaid on this head, 
it will now appear, that, in order to write or 
ſpeak with Preciſion, two things are eſpeci- 
requiſite; one, that an author's own 
ideas be clear and diſtinct; and the other, 


ie wy se e cooks ble. preßt. It will 

g erable vun. 
ſons 10 weigh, with attention, the force of words ; 
in was gr — | 83 — 
own language, an ro | 

out in the French ; and, F 
*bore given were ſuggeſted bythe work of this author. p 
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moſt 


In his 


vague ex 
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be flowing and graceful, and, at the ſame EST: 
nme, correct and exact in the choice of every 
word, is, no doubt, one of the higheſt and 
moſt difficult attainments in writing, Some 
kinds of compoſition may require more of 
Copiouſneſs and Ornament; more of 
Preciſion and Accuracy; nay, in the fame 
compoſition, the different parts of it may de- 
mand a proper variation of manner. But - 
we muſt ftudy never to ſacrifice, totally, any 
one of theſe qualities wo (EO __ 

a proper management, ot them may 
made fully confiftent, if our own ideas be 
preciſe, and our knowledge and ſtock of words 
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H 


AVING began to treat of Style, in the 


LECT, 
XI. 


— n ndamen- 
ity, Perſpicuity. What I have ſaid 
5 es chiefly io the choice of Words 


ar — * treat this fully.” 
at preſent, conſider 
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always implies ſome one complete fition LECT. 
or enunciation of thought. Arift 's defi- Ls 
nition is, in the main, a good one: Ads ears _— 
ply rar or ne OK 
« Speech which hath a beginning and 
„an end within itſelf, andis of ſuch a length 
* as to be eaſily comprehended at once.” 
This, however, admits, of . great latitude. 
For a Sentence, or Period, conſiſts always 
component parts, which are called its mem-. 
bers; and as theſe members may be either 


In 


h too lon 


pronunci 
ſtill, however, 
— 


LE CT. log periods too frequently, an ili vice. 


DL_loads the reader's car, and fatigues his at- 


tention, For long Periods require, evident- 
ly, more attention than ſhort ones, in order 
to perceive clearly the connexion of the ſe- 
veral parts, and to take jn the whole at one 
view. At the ſame time, there may be an 
exceſs in too many ſhort Sentences alſo; by 
which the ſenſe is ſplit and broken, the con- 
nexion of thought weakened, and the me- 


cn of mire cect to it a long 


- Wikis regard to the length and conſtructi- 
on of Sentences, the French critics = a 
very juſt diſtinction of Style, into 8 
r1odique, and Style Coupe, he Style Per: 
D here the ſctences arc 40 
veral members linked t , and hany- 
ing upon one another, ſo that the ſenſe of 
the whole is not brought out till the cloſe 
This is the moſt pompous, muſical, and on- 
torical” manner of compoſi ; as in the fol- 
n ham Temple: 
vou ok about you, and conſider the 
n as your own; if you 
« thitk how few are born with honovur, and 
„how many die without name or children; | 
© eb we tx how ray and 225 


* friends we hear 
« how much 
* you will 
inen of repining at 
* admire fo many bleff 


4 
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received fram the hand of God. (Letter 
to Lady Effex.) Cicero abounds with Sen- 


Tas Style Coupe u mher the ſenſe is form- 
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ed into ſhort independent propoſitions, each 
complete within itſelf; as in the following of 


Mr. Pope: 1 confeſs, it was want of con- 
ſideration that made me an author. I writ, 
* becauſe it amuſed me. I corrected, becauſe 
it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to 


* write. I publiſhed, becauſe, | was told, I 


„might pleaſe ſuch as it was à credit to 


very much the French method of writing; 
and always ſuits gay and. cafy ſubjects. The 
Style Perrodique, gives an air of gravity and 
dignity to compoſition. The Style Coupe, is 
more lively and ſtriking. According to the 
nature of the compoſition, therefore, and 


* pleaſe,” _ (Preface to his works.) This is 


the general character it ought to bear, the 


one or other may be predominant. But, in 
almoſt every kind of compoſition, the great 
rule is to intermix them. For the ear tires 
of either of them when too long continued: 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and 
ſhort Periods, the car is gratified, and a cer- 
tain ſprightlineſs is joined with majeſty in 
our ſtyle. © Non ſemper,” ſays Cicero (de- 


ſcribing - 88 thele two differ- 
* „ of which I have been 


* tuitate, & quaſi converſione verborum 
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From: theſe general obſervations, let us LE CT, 


the proper: : 
in every ſort of compoſition, we cannot be 
too firi@ in our attentions to it. For, be the 
ſubject what it will, if the Sentences he con- 
ſtructed in a cddumſy, perplexed, or feeble 
manner, it is impoſſible that a work, com- 
poſed of ſuch Sentences, can be read with 
pleaſure, or even with profit. Whereas, by 
giving attention to the. rules which: relate to 
this of ſtyle, we acquire the habit of ex- 
— with Perſpicaityand Ele- 
- and, if a diſarder chance to ariſe in 
Eon Gn. we immediately ſec 
where it lies, and are able to reftify it 


Tux properties maſt eſſential to fee. 
Sentagee, to me, the four following: 
1. Clapacſs and Precifion. 2. Unity 


— garately 


Sentences, the xuiiith 
Criticiſm wo be « 
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Re 
ambi- 
which leaves the mind in any ſort of 


y keep always clear of this, as 
one might, at firſt, imagine. igui 
ariſes from two cauſes: either from a 


wrong 


= 
* 
* 


by ”- 0 in 1 
3 
Sentences is, tha 
nearly 

tence, 
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ance of this rule, and make the application LE CT. 


F 
poſition of adverbs, . which 


of it be u 


Finsr, In the 


or follows 


ing oppoſed to polytheiſm or atheiſm ? This 
is what his words —_— import, through 
| | ve 
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as to put his meaning out of doubt upon the ECT. 
firſt HDIPEEIng | C | 


1 
poſed in the middle of a Sentence, it ſome- 


+ ton. inf aivy ——— fo any Grwetion, 
* ought to be aſhamed or afraid to avow?” 
Here we are left at a loſs, Whether theſc 
words, © in any circumſtance, in any fituation,” 
PA ee | 
* in any circumſtances, or fituation,” —— 
that man 's < avowing his deſigns, in any cir- 
* curſtances, or ſituation, — — 
_ be brought?” If the latter, as ſeems 
* ble, 5 * 2 ⏑ art 
ing, t ought to have been 
conducted thus: Are theſe defigns, which 
E Nr 
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L E CT. meaning of the whole Sentence; and even, 
Xl. where the meaning is intelligible, yet where 
theſe relative particles are out of their pro- 


place, we always find ſomething awk. 
= and kvjoioted in the Structure of the 
Sentence. Thus, in the Spectator (No. 54 
This kind of wit,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, © wa 
very much in vogue among our country- 
men, about an age or two ago, who did 
not practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, but 
„purely for the ſake. of being witty.” We 
are at no loſs about the meaning here; but 
the cog on would cvidently be mended 


by diſpoſing of, the circumſtance, about an 
þ 


or two ago, in ſuch a manner as not 
to ſeparate the relative who, from its antece- 
dent aur countrymen ; in this way: About 
an age or two ago, this kind of wit wa 
4 much in vogue among our country- 
* = not practiſe it for any ob- 
« lique reaſon, but purely for the ſake df 
being witty.” Spectator, No. 412. We 
no where meet with a more glorious and 
<« pleaſing ſhow-in nature, than what ap- 
« pears in the heavens at the riſing and ſet 
ting of the ſun, which is wholly made up 
« of theſe differcat ſtains of light, that ſhow 
4 themſelves in clouds of a different ſitua- 
tion.“ Which. is here deſigned to connect 
with the word ſow, as its antecedent; but 
it ſtands ſo wide from it, that without 3 
_ careful attention to the ſenſe, wg would be 
naturally led, by the rules of ſyntax, to re- 


fer it to the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, a 
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to the ſun itſelf; and, hence, an indiſtinct- LECT- 


neſs is 


thrown over the whole Sentence. The _7-, 


followin paiſage in Biſhop Sherlock's Ser- 


mons (Vol. II. 16.) is fill more cen- 
ſurable: It is folly to pretend to arm our- 
Wl - flvcs againſt the accidents of life, by heap- 
WI ing up treafores, which nothing can pro- 
ted us againſt, but the good providence of 
« our Heavenly Father.” Which, always re- 
fers grammatically to the immediately pre- 
ceding ſubſtantive, which here is, trea- 
« ſyres;” and this would make nonſenſe of 
the whole Period. Every one feels this im- 
propriety.” The Sentence ought to have ſtood 
thus: It is folly to pretend, by heaping up 
« treaſures, to arm ourſelves agan the ac- 
+ cidents of life, which nothing can 


« us againft but the good providence of our 


* Heavenly Father.“ wm 


or the like nature is the following inac- 
curacy of Dean Swift's. He is recommend- 
ing to young dergymen, to write their ſer- 
mons fully and diftinaly. © Many,” fays he, 
* at fo direct contrary to this method, that, 
„from a habit of ſaving time and paper, 
«* which they acquired at the univerſity, 
they write in ſo diminutive a manner, that 
they can hardly read what they have writ- 
« ten.” He certainly does not mean, that 
they had acquired time and paper at the uni- 
verſity, bat that they-had acquired this habit 
there; and therefore his words ought to have 
run thus: from a habit which they have 


? 


acquired 
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LECT.®, at the univerſity of ſaving time 
and paper, they write in ſo diminutive a 
R In another paſſage, the ſame 
author has lef. his meaning ahogether uncer. 
tain, by miſſ a relative. It is in the 
_ concluſion. of his to a member of par- 
liament, - the Sacramental Teſt: 
Thus | have fairly given you, Sir, my own 
opinion, a majority 
+ of both houſes here, relating to this weigh- 
< ty affair; upon which | am confident you 
map ſecurely reckon.” Now I aſk, what 
it 1 have his correſpondent to 
reckon upon, . ſecurely? The natural con- 
ftruQion leads: to theſe words, ® this weighty 
_ 22 1. 1 
any it is more probable 

he meant that the of both houſes 
might be ſecurely reckoned upon; though 
certainly _ this _—_— as the words are 


but I reckon thoſe. which 1 
ſufficient to make the N that, 
in the conſtruction of ſentences, one of the 
facſt things to be attended to, is, the mar- 
— the wars in ſuch order 28 — 
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of XI. 


« that 
inſtantly preſent its antecedent to the 
the reader, without the leaſt obſeu- 
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T. upon us, we have often no method left, but 
s throw the whole ſentence into ſome other 
_ form, which may avoid thoſe treq 


him, after * Statuam 
auream baſtam tenentem ;” upon which 
K. niger pe pang ore 


fay, *Chremetem audivi 
both in ſenſe and ſtructure, 
remes or Demea gave the blos. 
Se vidiſſe 


2 
But if this 


were 
< hominem librum ſcribentem,” although the 
3 yet Qyinctilian inſifts that 


t is wrong. Nam,” ſays bc, 
* gt librum ab homine ſeribi pateat, non 
9  certe hominem à libro, male tamen compo- 
« ſocrat, feceratque ambiguum. quantum in 
« ipſo fuit.” Indeed, to have the relation of 
every word and member of a ſentence matk: 
ed in the moſt x 2 
gives not , but grace and be 
ty to a ſentence, making the mind 
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ſmoothly and e 2 all ren 
of it. nt , 1 — 


Ie ee ee of 2 
well-arranged-ſemtence, which I termed its 
Unity. This/is à capital property. In eve- 
ry compoſition, of "whatever: kind, ſome de- 
pree of unity is required, in order to render 
it beautiful. 2 9s — Sims 
connecting principle 


one oby 


„in Epic-and Dramatic: — — in 
Aae But moſt of all, in a ſingle ſen- 
tence, is required the ſtricteſt unity. For the 
very nature of a ſentence implies one 
ſition to be It may conſiſt 
indeed; but theſe parts muſt be ſo 


bound t eren, 


ogether, as to make the i 
upon the mind, of one object, not 
Now, in order to 
tence, r eget pn ea 


— the felt — 
entence, the ſcene ſhould be changed as 

tle as poſſible. We ſhould not be hurried 
by ſudden tranſitions from perſon to 
nor from ſubject to ſubjeR. | 
monly, in every 3 ee ſome perſon or 


wo 1 = - ey Oh oY oe 


* 


irre 


— of'6 fon | 


during the courſe of the 


word. This 


2 


my 
greateſt kindneſs.” 
tence, . though the 
have a ſufficient connection with each — 


by this manner of „ r 
— ſo oſten both the 1 


perſon,” we, and they; and I. and ua, 
appear in ſuch 22 . 
ſenſe of connection is almoſt loft. Tbe ſen- 


— at the fame une. 6: 
Ae Ter F757 
1 — . 
ſentence, things which have fo little connec 
Tion, that they could bear to be divided into 
two or three: ſentences. The violation d 
this rule never fails to hurt, and difpleaſc 3 
reader. Its effect, indeed. is. & bad, tha 
of: the two,-it-is the ſafeſt extreme, to en 
rather 'by too many ſhort ſentences, than by 
N 
abound in uce 
lame, 10 Juſtify what I now ſay. Ee 
Y « biſhop-Tillotſon,” ſays an Author 3 


: 
4 * 
PR , * 


= 
2 


=* £® 
— - 


5 


G 4. this uneaſy ſtate, both 
| ws van - Eng 


2, 


8 $ 8 8 


Fd ey to which was — her 
father's afſliction; the date of it, as happen- 
ing ſoon a after her divorce from Dolabella, 


— 7 A 

der Alexander, Hh. erm —— 
* uncyltivated country, whoſe ſavage inha- 
© bitithts fired hardly, having no other riches 
that u brertl of lean ſheep, whoſe fleſh was | 

„ en unſavoury, * 25 their 89 


— ww -- * 0 w _— ww * 


—— — again and again 
Tha march of the Grethe, the deſcription of 


* 
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the inhabitants through! whoſc: country! they 
travelled, the account! of their ſheep, and 
the cauſe of their ſheep, being iI|-taficg food, 
form: a jumble of objects, —— related to 
each other, which the reader cannot, wub- 


ee e 0 E 
LED! Nn 


N e angles * = be * 

—— 
Authors who deal in long ſentences, are 
= apt to be faulty in this article. One 

— — — — 
| examples every whe 
volved, and; intricate. ſentences. of — 
thor, are the greateſt blerniſh of his cotupo- 
ſition; though, in other reſpects, as a Hiſto- 
rian, he has conſidetable merit. In later 
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75 « Saxon- word, uſed: to expreſi LE CT. 
1 2 Spaniards and Italians call Hge- =. 
„mio and-the French, 'Efpr:t,, bot from the 
Latin though I think Wit more particu- 
« lacky ſignifies that. of Poetry, ad may occur 
ia Ramarks on the Ronic Language.” 
Wen one arrives at the end of ſuch: a puz- 
—— he is ſurpriſed to find, himſelf | 
e we 
— ſet out: I 

no een bun (wort 
amt. a. betrayed cioto 
faults hy his love of magnificence, ſhall afford 
us tlie 8 -Itzis in his . 
where he ä 9 At 
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4 had "followed him in his baniſhment, orLECT. 


« whothad teen altogether converſant in the — 
dialect of theſe fanatic times; or young 
men, who had been edacated in the ſame 
country: fo that the Court, which uſed 
to be the ſtandard of correQneſs and pro- 
« priety of ſpeech,” was then, and 1 think 
has ever fince continued, the worſt ſchool 
in England for that accompliſhment; and 
« ſo will remain, till better care be taken in 
” education of our nobility, that - they 
may ſet out into the world with ſome foun- 
dation of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of politeneſs.” How 


— they all make parts of a which 
admits of no greater diviſion in pointing, than 
a ſemicolon between any of its members ? 
Having mentioned pointing, I ſhall here take 
notice, that 1t is in yain to by arbi- 
trary punctuation, to amend the defecis of a 
Sentence, to correct its arabiguity, or to pre- 
vent its confuſion. For commas, colons, and 
points, do not make the diviſions of 


iſe from the tenor of the Autbory expreſ 
on: 


2 as they 
tural diviſions of the ſenſe. When they are 


therefore, they are proper or not, 


correſpond 


to the na- 


1 


1 PRO» 


many different facts, and obſerva- 
oy to the mind at once! 
d yet ſo linked together by the Author, 


proper 
thought; but only ſerve to mark thoſe which 


— 


inſerted in wrong „ | 
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ſo many! 
conſtruction 


where the greateſt accuracy is not expected, 


but in poliſhed wnting, 


22 pete * 21 a} > 7 
SHALL add only one rule more for the 
Unity of a Sentence, which: is, to bring it 


by what went before, to reſt; vnexpeRedly, 
ſome circumſtance pops o h ougat | to 
have been omitted, or to. ha ve been diſpo 
ſomewhbat that, as Mr. Pope deſcribes the 
Alexandrine line, Ko ieee og nne 


O18 Ela OB, 12> KN, 2833 3 
* like 
| A ded ſnake, its lo 
„ - Heng. . 


1 
All 


thus: With theſe writings, young divine 
Date more converſant, than ' with thoſe of 


5 


TIES 


e 


of Werkds, The firſt,” ſays he, 


2880 
; 15 


into a ET oe 
1 reference of the new, that I could 
read either of theſe ſtrains without 


8 1 8 5 2 * 
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AVING treated of Perſpi 


we ty, as neceſſary to be ſtudied in the 


—_—_— and give every word, and ever) 


Structure of Sentences, 1 to the thin 
quality of a correct Sentence, which I termed 
Strength. this, I mean, ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſeveral words and members, 2 
ſhall bring out the ſenſe to the beſt advant- 


member, its due weight and force. 
former qualities of Perſpicuity 
are, no doubt, abſolutely neceſſary to the 
— of this effect; but more is fil 
requiſite. For a Sentence may be clca! 
enough; it may alſo be compact enough, in 
all its parts, or have the requiſite unity; and 
yet, by ſome unfavourable circumſtance in 


— may fail in that ſtrength or 


"0 * livelineſs 


picuity and Uni. 


— 1 
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A 95 21 


Dun este lan wn bas : 02 oiqu:7 
"Tun nk. . Which, ſhall give, for pro- 


the Stxeagth; of a Sentence, is, to 
prone; it iz. of all redundant worde Theſe 
map, — be. confiflent; with-a. condo 
icrable degree both of Cleatneſa and Upit 
but they are, always-enteebling:: Then ls 
the Tt ee e eee 
egi s emo?” beet 1 del 


au wb buon bas 1:2 l! — 
» brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſc 


nm. a 


1 With 
3 5 bonour wh 5 
guage than tg en 8 
We > * be Les i honour 


the 9 uſeful 9 57 


tevie wing what we have w = comp 
ed, to contract that IEA method ag | 


Francis. 


__ creſcences 


þreline: of ingopſien, whicha won rin 
rar wgauld ha ve produced. 


| — ſurround the fun.” $ 

rA wie 
As Sie Woh wats WY 
dant words, ſo alſo of redundant member, 
As every word ought to Preſent a new idea, 
fo member ought to contain a ney 


thought. Oppoſed to this, ftands the ſaul 
we | meet with, of the Taft memba 
of per being no other than the echo of 


r, or the repetition of it in ſo 
what a different Fg Si. lg ak 


ſpeak- 
=, Yb 1 4 Ide very firft diſcovery d 
fays Addiſon, * fizikes the mind 


« with inward Ad fo de delight through 
« alt its 25 N An' ler: 
«It is impoſſible for vs 80 old the divine 
71 'coldneſs or indifference, or to 

= 2 7 74 beauties, without a ſecret 

an compla placeney. 0. 41 

10 I theſe inſtances, little or b 
added by the ſecond member of the Sentence 
| 96. 


4 , 2 
Ces 


depend 
n 


erat il ene 
* On this head, Dr. Lowth's Short Introduction to Engliſh 

Grammar deſerves to be eonſulted ; where ſeveral niceties of 

be Language are well pointed out. il 


Mi 
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LECT. . Wear E king of particles, or 
Mitiod fromthe /woumwhict 
to be ayoided.'- As if | 


1 


things,: which, by⸗ —— thoold be 
united. We 2 —＋ 
thought; being obliged to reſt a Butte on 
the prepoſition by-itſelf, which, nt the ſame 
time, carries no ſigniſicancy, till'it is joined 
to its fm 15. tr 5:9 
7 100 K TS nous dd 
Sonax writers neadlefely We daes 
| — by che frequent 
| © as this: There is 


OI — 


2 proper; 1 
ordinary current oy it is better to 
ourſelves more ſimply ai 

ng digtt ws ſooner than the cp 
« porip of I" +. | 


Orang writers mako « a 
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But though this elliptical iyle be intelligible, LECT. 
and is allowable in converſation and epifto- 


writing, yet, in all writings of a ſerious 
01 1 cf kind, it is u L There, 
the Relative ſhould always b inſerted i in its 


proper place, and the con 
The man whom Tove.” —< T ons 
« which we poſſeſſed. and the conqueſts 
« which we made“ 


filled up : 


Wren regard to the Copalative rticle, 
and, which occurs ſo frequently in A kinds 
of compoſition, ſeveral obſervations are to 
be made. Firſt, A en that the un- 
neceſſaty repetition of it enfeebles ſtyle. It 
has the fame ſort of — 27K as the frequent 
uſe of the vulgar ptiraſe, and ſo, when one 
is telling a ſtory. in common converſation. 
* take a Sentence from Sir William 
emple, for an inſtance. He is ſpeaking of 
— refinement of the French Language: 
* The ſet up by Cardinal Richlieu, 
« to amuſe the wits of that age and coun 
* and divert them from raking into his 
ties and brought this mto vogue; 
«and the Freach wits have, for this nd age, 
9 — turned to the * 
40 and Language; indeed 
with ſach ſucceſa, that it can hardly be 
uad. and runs equally through their 
verſe and their proſe.” Here are no fewer 
than eight aud in one ſentence, This agree- 
Rl 
9 * wc oe ** 
OL." 


116 
F . 10 : 
% eli 


* 


3 
VE 


ng particles had 


oonnecti 


- 


it 


; „ than! 


Te. — roy ftum- 


1 
Fan 


been 


th 
+3 
Me 
f 
Et 
5 


— — 


8 


15 1 


- > $f - + Gs a -* a w 
o 


4 "IF b „ £ 
<1 
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M 
* pente 


came, 
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E 
vertunt — © ites ocourront; fit 
« magna cdes.” Bell. Gall L. 7“. 


Hanes, it follows, ther wie, ac: thivather 
hand, we fcek to prevent a quick tranſition 
from one object to another, when we are 
making ſome enumeration, in which we wiſh 
that the objects ſhoald appear as diſtin from 
each other as poſhble;, and that the mind 
ſhould reft, for a moment, on each object by 
itſelf; — may be mul- 
= e and grace. 

IR Lord ego ones lays; * Such a 
man might fall a victim to power; but 
* truth, and reaſon, and liberty, would fall 
* with him.“ In the ſame manner, Czar 
deſcribes an — the Nervii : 
Hu equitibo 

— celeritatd. ad 2 ng 
runt ; ut uno tempore, et ad ſilvas, 
det in flumine, ct jam in manibus noſtris, 

© hoſtes- viderentur Bell. Gall. I. 2 +: 


Here, although he me r e 
28 of a ſudden, thei ho, arch 


„ Uppearance behind other bodies of men are drawing 
* near r 23 * 
8 


| *.* The enemy, bavieg eably bees of, and ſcattered this 
— E 

ſo almoſt at one moment of time, they 
be in the woods, and in the n in ee 


tergum L. r ware. Locks wh 
ppropinquant. Hates terga . 


LE © T ceſſiou of events, 
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yet, as it is his intention 


XII to ſhow in how many places the enemy ſeem- 


e to be at one time, the 


Copulative is very 
happily redoubled, in order to paint more 
ſtrongly the diſtinction of theſe ſeveral 
pl | 


Tus attention to the ſeveral caſes, when 
it is proper to emit, and when to redouble 
the Copulati ve, is of confiderable importance 
to all who ſtudy cloquence. For, it is a re- 
markable particularity in Language, that the 
omiſſion of a connecting particle ſhould ſome- 
times ſerve to make objects appear more cloſe- 
ly connected; and that the tion of it 
thould diſtinguiſh and ſeparate them, in ſome 
meaſure, from each other. Hence, the omiſ- 
ſion of it is uſed to denote rapidity ; and the 
repetition of it is defigned to retard and to 
aggravate. The reaſon ſeems to be, that, in 
the former caſe, the mind is ſu to be 
hurried ſo faſt through a quick ſucceſſion of 
objects, that it has not leiſure to point out 
their connexion; it drops the latives in 
its hurry, and crowds the whole ſeries toge- 
ther, as if it were but one object. Whereas, 
when we enumerate, with a view to aggra- 
vate, the mind is ſuppoſed to proceed with v 


more flow and ſolemn ; it marks fully 
the relation of each object to that which 


ſucceeds it; and, by joining them together 
with ſeveral Copulatives, makes you 
that the objects, though connected, are yet, 
in themſelves, diſtin; that they are many» 


not 


attend, 
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not ne. Obſerve, for inſtance, in the fol-LECT. 


lowing, caumeration, made by 


* principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
* ſent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be 
able to ſeparate us from the love of God.“ 
Rom. viii. 38, 39. So much with regard to 
the uſe of Copulati e 


ves. 


I ezocrzD to a third rule, for promoti 
the ſtrength of a Sentence, which is, to dis 
poſe of the capital word, or words, in that 


— 


place of the Sentence, where they will make 


guage allows no 
collocation. For the moſt 
important words are in the beg 
of the Sentence. 80 Mr. Addiſon: 
by, _ * peaſures 


LECT.® 
L 
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pleaſures of the imagination, taken in their 
full extent, are not ſo groſs as thoſe of ſenſe, 
nor fo refined as thoſe of the underſtand- 
ing.“ And this, indeed, 'ſcems the moſt 
plain and natural order, to place that in the 
front which” is the chief object of the propo- 
fition we are laying down. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when we intend to give weight to a 
Sentence, it is of ad vantage to ſuſpend the 
meaning for a little, and then bring it out 
full at the cloſe: * Thos,” fays Mr. Pope, 
on whatever fide we contemplate Homer, 
< what principally ftrikes us, is, his wonder- 
ful invention.” (Pref. to Homer.) 


Tux Greek and Latin writers had a con- 

ſiderable adyantage above us, in this part of 
ityle. By the great liberty of inverſion, 
which their Languages permitted, they could 
chuſe the moſt advantageous ſituation for 
every word; and had it thereby in their pow- 
er to give their Sentences more force. Mil- 
ton, in his proſe works, and ſome other of 
our old Engliſh writers, endeavoured to imi- 
tate them in this. But the forced conftruc- 
tions, which they employed, produced ob- 
icurity; and the genius of our Language, as 
is now written and ſpoken, will not admit 
this inverted ſtyle in his Tranſlation: of Ta- 
citus, has, ſometimes, done ſuch violence to 
the Language, as even to a tidiculous, 
as in this on: * Into this hole thruſt 

+ themſclves three Roman ſenators He has 
0 tranſlated 
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NG — r 
22 m,” by, 7 « War at that = 
was none.” However, within 
certain bounds, and to a limited degree, our 
— ſucceſs by the beſt writers. 
* Pope, ſpeaking of Homer, The praiſe 
judgment Virgil has juſtly conteſted with 
= but his invention remains yet _— 
It is evident, that, in order to 


Sou writer — 

8 
— bears, much more 
— 2 , for inſtance; 
2 than Mr. Addiſon , and to this 
— — — 2 
varied harmony, w which Lond Shakdo. 


Lc.“ ben is this abſolute 
XU. „apoſtacy from all candor, 
* there are few who do not ſee and acknow- 
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eracy, this total 
truſt, or equity, 


* ledge the which is conſequent. 
«Seldom js the miſconſtraed, when at 
« worſt. The misfortune-is,- that we-jook 
not on this 'depravity, nor conſider how it 
_ * flands, in leſs degrees. As if, to be abſo- 
* lute] y immoral, were, indeed, the greateſt 
e 
ſhould be no miſery or harm at all. Which, 
* to allow, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, 
that tis the greateſt ill of a body to be in 
the utmoſt manner maimed or diſtorted; 
dut that, 1 h rn 
s or to be i in ſome ſingle 
member, is no ill worthy — 
(Vel. ii. p. 5.) | — hare — 
the though there are many inver- 
ſions. All is ſtately, and arranged with art; 
which — armies au- 
ppt | ö f 


| 1 of: Mr. Ad- 
diſon, to fee | — pgs 2 
conſtruction of Sentences. Our ſigh 
* the moſt. bered, and moſt deligh ar 
* a our ſenſes. It-fills the mind with-the 
; variety. of ideas, converſes with its 
T2 — 
— — 
1 fi or with * - 
ments. The ſenſe of = 
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colours; but, at the ſame; time, it is very 
* much fleaitongiluad configey/ie 15 apers- 
tions,” &c. (Spectator, No. 41 f.) ho moſt 
frain, he always proceeds, following 
natural and obvious order of the 
and if, by this — — 
majeſty than Shaftſbury, he has, in return, 
„ „ 
— + apps: yaw 


Bur whether we praQiſe 8 or not, 
and in whatever part of the ſentence we diſ- 
poſe of the capital words, it is always a point 
of great moment, that theſe words 
ſhall ſtand clear and diſen from any 
other words that would clog them. Thus, 
when there are any circumſtances of time, 
place, or other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of our Sentence requires to have 
connected with it, we muſt take Care 
to difpoſe of them, ſo as not 4999 
pri ob nor to it u a 
by gn This — 2 — 

an example. Obſerve the arrangement 
the following Sentence, in Lord Shaftſbury's 
Adview ta: ws Being. He is ſpeaking of 


modern poets, as compared with the anti - 
ent: * it, whilt | | | | 


« moſt among a 
a well · conſtructed Sentence. 
4 Capt great 


0 all other ideas that enter at the eye, except L ECT. 
* 


I” TR | I 


my by 
1 ů 00 je i 
l 10 111 if 
+ Th 114 115 = 
23 1233 Frets 127 8 0 
11111 an 11 


4 
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it is, with we are pulled to attend 
to an — — « -Cavendum 
« eft,” ſays Qpindilian, whoſe authority I 


r infor- 
gere . Of this beauty, in the conſtruc- 
nl of — the orations of Cicero fur- 
niſh many examples. His pompous manner 
naturally led him to ſtudy it; and, generally, 
in order to render the climax p „ he 

makes both the ſenſe and the ſound riſe to- 
gether, with a very ificent ſwell. So in 
his oration for Milo, ſpeaking of a deſign of 
Clodins's for aſſaſſinating Pompey : © Atqui 
« fi res, ſi vir, fi tempus ullum dignum fuit, 
certè hee in ill} cauſã ſumma ommia fue- 
« runt.  Infidiator erat in Foro 
atque in Veſtibulo ipfo Senatùs; ei viro 
autem mors parabatur, cujus in vità nite- 
* batur ſalus civitatis; eo porrò reipublice 
* tem quo fi unus ille occidiflet, non 
* hec folim civitas, fed 
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— . 


4 3 8 


| "Nie But there is 


Pr. . 2 to. ſay, © when. our 


in particular, that, whenever it is negled. 
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c 


died, their virtues loſe a great degree of luf. 
4 tre, and their defects acquire much aggra- 
. vation. Nay more; by neglecting this de- 

* cency and this grace, and for want of a 
« ſufficient regard to appearances, even their 
« virtues may betray them into failings, their 
« failings into. vices, and their. vices into ha- 


1 


(Idea of a Patriot King.] 


boy obſerve, however, that this ſor 
of, full and oratorial climax, can neither be 
always. obtained, nor ought to be always 
fought after. . Only ſome kinds of writing 
admit ſuch ſentences; and, to ſtudy them too 
jj qd eſpecially if the ſubject require 

ſo much Þ, is affected and 


a climax, which it is a 
py 0 9 502 as 
et ne fortiotri ſubjungatur id infirmi- 
« us.” A weaker 2 
ſhould never come after a ſtronger one; and 
when. our ſentence conſiſts of two members, 
the longeſt  ſhopld, generally, be the con- 
cluding one. There 1s a twofold reaſon for 
this aft direction. Periods, thus divided, 
are r and the ſhorteſt 
member being placed fi rſt, we carry it more 
readily in our as we to the 
ſecond, and ſee the connection of the. two 


us, we flatter our- 
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ſelves with the belief that we have forſaken LEK CT. 
« them,” is n — 
clear, than to begin with the 

propoſiti 


—— 


without affec- 


* ſo many oceans of flame, that are each of 
* them attended with a different ſet of pla- 
* nets; and ftill diſcover new firmaments 
* and new lights, that are ſunk farther in 
© thoſe unfathomable depths- of ether; we 
* are loſt in ſuch a labyrinth of ſuns 
worlds, and confounded 
* ficence and immenſi 


Arn rn rule forthe firegth of ſentences; 
which is, to avoid concluding them with an 


a prepoſition, or any inconſiderable 


adverb, 
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of, to, from, with, by. For inſtance, it is 4 


great deal better to ſay, © Avarice is a crime 
of which wiſe men are oſten guilty, than 
to ſay, © Avarice is a crime which wiſe men 
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itſelf, produce any idea, nor form any picture 


For the ſame reaſon, verbs which are uſed 
in a compound ſenſe, with ſome of theſe 
prepoſitions, are, though not ſo bad, yet ftill 
not ſo beautiful concluſions of a period ; 
ſuch as, bring about, lay bold bf, tome ouer to, 
clear up, and many other of this kind: in- 
ſtead of which, if we can employ a ſimple 
verb, it always terminates the ſentence winh 


more 
it has the 1 
indeed often forces itſelf upon us unavoida- 
bly, yet, when we want to give dignity to a 
ſentence, ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided in 
the concluſion ; more eſpecially, when it is 
joined with ſome of the prepoſitions, as, 
with it, in it, to it. In the following ſen- 
tence of the Spectator, which otherwiſe is 
abundantly noble, the bad effect of this cloſe 
is ſenſible: © There is not, in my opinion, a 
more ng and triumphant confidera- 
* tion in religion, than this, of the ual 


e the 
ion of its nature, without ever ar- 


* nving at a period in it.” (No. 111.) How 
much more | the ſentence, if it had 


ſtrength. Even the pronoun, I, though 
of a ſubſtantive noun, and 
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been ſo conſtructed as to cloſe with the word, 


- 


period? 


phraſe, which expreſſes a circumſtance 


ly, always brings up the rear of a ſentence 


with 


n 
8 a CY : ES 


LE CT. with a bad 
XII. by the follo 
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We may judge of this, 
ſentence from Lord Boling. 


broke (Letter on the State of Parties at the 


therefore — — that di- 
4 viſion has cauſed all the miſchief wi h- 
* ment; that union alone can retneve it; 
* and that a great advance. towards this uni- 
2 vil Was. ay ear torr rr hap- 
< pily begun, ſo ſucceſsfully carried on, and 
« Sl fo unnccoonaiy - to ſay 
no worſe.” This laſt phraſe, 10 ſay un wr 
much the more , as the reſt of the 
period is conducted after the. manner of 2 
—_ which we expect to find growing to 


Tun paper. difpoktion- of ſuch cincum 
ſtances in a ſentence, is often attended with 


cy | 4 

y ſlones in a building, which try the 
kill of an artiſt, where io place them with 
the leaſt offence. - Jungantur, ſays Quinc- 
tilian, ©, quo congruunt maximè; ficut in 
* ftruQura ſaxorum rudium, etiam ipſa enor- 
mitas invenit cui applicari, et in qua poſſit 
A inſiſtere “.“ 8 

I „ Tur 


Let them be inſerted wherever the happieſt place for 
++ them can' be ſound ; as, in a ſtrufure compoſed of rough 
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Tus cloſe is always an unſuitable place for L E C T. 


them. When the ſenſe admits it, the ſooner I. 


they are diſpatched, generally ſpeaking, the 
better; that the more important and fignifi- 


cant words may poſteſs the laſt place, quite 


crowd too many circumſtances together, but 
rather to in them in different parts of 
the ſentence, joined with the capital words 
on whach they 3 that care be 
taken, as I before directed, not to clog thoſe 
capital words with them. For inſtance, when 
Dean Swift ſays, « What 1 had the honour 
* of mentioning to your Lordſhip, ſome time 
ago, in "converſation, was not 4 new 
* thought.” (Letter to the Earl of Oxford.) 
Theſe two circumſtances, ime ago, and 
in converſation, which are here put together, 
would have had a better effect disjoĩned, 
thus: What I had the honour, ſometime 
1 of mentioning to Lordſhip in 
2 tea AS inthe following fen- 
tence of Lord Bolin; s (Remarks on the 
Hiſtory of England): © A'm „limited 
* like ours, may be placed, for aught I know, 
* as it has been often repreſented, juſt in the 
middle point, from whence a deviation 
leads, on the one hand, to tyranny, and 
* on the other, to anarchy.” The arrange- 

ment would have been happier thus: A 

« | L OP 

» n —_— RG be 

Joined, and fome baſis on which it may reft.” 


* aaa. * monarchy, 
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' XII „ aught 1 know, be 
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as it has often 
* On ot tone? Re» 


IS all n en 
to the ſtrength of 8 ſentence, which is, that 
in the members of a ſentence, where two 


4 * laughers will be Be theſe who — . 
vit; the ſerious, for thoſe who — — 
* reaſon on their fide.” The 


ſage from Mr. Pope's: Preface to lb 2 


fully exemplifies the rule I am now giving: 
Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, the 
« better artiſt: in the one, we moſt 
the man; in the other, the works. "Homer 
* hutries us with a commandi no” 
* fity; Virgil leads us with an Sade 


ma jeſtiy. 


- 


irgil beftows with a careful 


« oil, like a river in its banka, with a conſtant 
ſtream.— And when we look upon their 
machines, Homer ſeems like his own Ju- 
* iter in his terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcat- 


« tering the h ings; and firing the hea- 
* benevolence, counſelling with the gods, 
= © laying plans for empires, and ordering his 
whole creation.” —Periods thus conſtruct- 
ed, when introduced with propriety, and not 
returning too often,” have a ſenſible beauty. 
But we muſt beware of ing our atten- 
tion to this beauty too far. It ought only to 
be occaſionally ſtudied, when compariſon or 
oppoſition of objects naturally leads to it. If 


our ſentences, it betrays into 4 —— 
uniformity; produces a returnin 
clink in the Paried, which fires the car; and 
plainly difcovers affectation. the an- 
cients, the ſtyle of Hocrates is faulty in this 
relpe; and, on that account, by ſome 
1 y by Dionyſius of 


their beſt critics, 


. 


Tuts finiſhes what I had to ſay concern- 
ing Sentefices, conſidered. with reſpec to 
their meaning, under the three heads of Per- 
bicuity, Unity, and Strength. It is a ſub- 


reaſons; 


U2 


ſuch a conſtruction as this be aimed at in all 


LECT. 
XII. 


—— 


ect on which I have infifted fully, for two 


LECT. reaſons: Firſt, becauſe it is a ſubjeQ, which, 
XII. ; 
wy by its 
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nature, can be rendered more didactic, 
and ſubjected more to preciſe rule, than 
many other ſubjects of criticiſm ; and next, 
becauſe it appears to me of confiderable im- 
portance and uſe. 


For, many of thoſe attentions, 
which I have recommending, may ap- 
pear minute, yet their effect, upon writing 
and ſtyle, is much greater than might, at firſt. 
be imagined. A ſentiment which is expreſſcd 
in z period, clearly, neatly, and happily ar 
ranged, makes always a 1 impre: 


tronger (on 
on the mind, than one that is any how fee- 


ble or embarraſſed. Every one feels this 
upon a compariſon: and if the effect be ſen- 
ſible in one ſentence, how much more in 2 
whole diſcourſe, or compoſition, that is made 
up of ſuch Sentences? | LY 


Tux fundamental rule of the conſtruction 
of Sentences, and into which all others might 
be reſolved, undoubtedly is, to communi 
cate, in the cleareſt and moſt natural order, 
the _— we mean to transfuſe into the 
minds of others. E arrangement that 
does moſt juſtice to the ſenſe, and expreſſes 
it to moſt advantage, ſtrikes us as beautiful 
To this point have tended all the rules | have 
given. And, indeed, did men always think 
clearly, and were they, at the fame time, 
fully maſters of the Language in which they 
| write, there would be occaſion for few rules 


Their 
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Their Sentences would then, of courſe, ac-L ECT. 


quire all thoſe p 


roperties of Preciſion, Unity, . 


and Strength, which I have recommended. oy 


For we may reſt aſſured, that, whenever we 
expreſs ourſelves il, there is, beſides the miſ- 
management of Language, for the moſt part, 
ſome miſtake in our manner of conceivi 
the ſubject. Embarraffed, obſcure, and fee- 
ble Sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the reſult of embarraſſed, obſcure, and fee- 
ble thought. Thought and Language act and 
re- act upon each other mutually. ' Logic and 
Rhetoric have here, as in many other caſes, 
a ſtrict connection; and he that is learning to 
arrange his ſentences with accuracy and or- 
der, is learning, at the ſame time, to think 
with accuracy and order; an obſervation 
which alone will juſtify all the care and at- 
tention we have beſtowed on this ſubject. 
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LECTURE xm. 


STRUCTURE OP. SENTENCES — 


HARMONY. 
| LECT-E SITHERTO. we have conſidered Sen- 
= tences, with. reſpect to their meaning, 


under the heads of Perſpicuity, Unity, and 


We are now to conſider. them, 
to their ſound, their harmony, 


Sound is a quality much inferior to ſenſe ; 
yet ſuch as malt noe be diſregarded. For, 
as as ſounds are 9 1 uM 

ideas, there wi alwa 
cu necti Wee the 
nature of 
ideas 
nd, by 
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uttered. * Nikhil,” ſays QuinQitian, * LECT. 
« intrare in affectum quod in aure, velut _.oÞ 


« quodam veſtibulo ſtatim offendit *.” Mu- 
ſic has'naturally a preat power over all men 
to pt and facilitate certain emotions : 

inſomuch, that there ate hardly any diſpoſiti- 
ons which we wiſh to raiſe in others, but cer- 
tain ſounds may be found concordant to 

thoſe diſpoſitions, and tending to promote 
them. Now, Language can, in ſome de- 
zree, be rendered capable of this power of 
muſic; a circumftance "which muſt needs 
heighten our idea of as a wonder- 
ful in vention. Not content with ſimply in- 
terpreting our ideas to others, it can give them 
thoſe ideas enforced by correſponding ſounds ; 
and to the pleaſure of communicated thou 
OO EE — | 

y. | 


Is the Harmony of Periods, two things 
may Ps 1 of Firſt, 41 


AL Rc 
The found fo Order. 
cd, as to 12 expteſſive of the ſenſe. 


The firſt is the more common ; the ſecond, 
the higher beauty. ; 


| Pinar, Lot ns enaine SIX ſound, 


of any "thoſe tr We in muſſcal, L E Cr. 
which do not run wholly either upon long or. . 


thort ſyllables, but are compoſed of an inter- 
mixture of them; ſuch as, ent, 


veheity, celerity, independent, Fa 


Tas next head, reſpecli 22 — 
e ba, erke of 
the words and members of a 1s more 
and of greater nicety. For, let the 
words themſelves ad my tan cr _— and 
tne muſic of DI: is utterly In 
the harmonious ſtructure and diſpoſition of 
no writer whatever, antient or mo- 
dern, equals Cicero. He had ſtudied this 
with care; and was fond, perhaps to exceſs, 
of what he calls, 5 5 numeroſa 
* oratio.” We need is writings, 
id ſtun that il ee the effect of 
muſical Lan ſenſible to every car. 
What, for example, can be more full, round, 
and ſwelling, than the following ſentence of 
the 'zth Oration ' againſt Cariline ? * Cogi- 
tate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, 
* quant# virtute ftabilitam libertatem, quan- 
* n Deorum benipnitate auctas exaggerataſ- 
que fortunas, una not pene delerit.“ In 
Engliſh, we may take, for an inſtance of a. 
muſſeal Sentence, the following 8 
in his"Trea6iſc 6 on Education: We 
* conduQ-you to a hill-fide, Taborious, in- 
© deed, at the firſt aſcent; but elſe, ſy ſmooth, 
Dar and 
* mclodjous 


= 


$832 


3H 


ſenſible to the ear, 
ſhould be, _ 
are the 


18 


— — 


f periods, * . 


"Is 
ME 
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chat is, the ſucceſſion of long and ſhort fyl- LECT- | 

lables, which” ſhould enter into the different 

members of a Sentence, and to ſhow what 

the effect of each of theſe will be. Where- 

ever they treat of the Structure of Sentences, 

it is always the muſic of them that makes the 
* Cicero and 


but when they come to the © jatiua e au- 


nerus,” the modulation and „ there 
ſus, one of the moſt judicious 1 

tiquity, has written a treatiſe on the Compo- 
fitron of words in a Sentence, 1 
ther confined to their muſical effect. 

makes the of a Sentence to conſiſt 
in four things; firſt, in the ſweetneſs of ſin- 
gle ſounds; ſecondly, in the compoſition ot 
ſounds, that is; the numbers or feet ; thirdly, 
in change or variety of ſound ; and fourthly, 
all theſe 
accuracy and re- 


LECT, 
XII. 


Dee boch to juſtify my not following the 
tract 


great advantages which they 8 above 


- was more turned to delight in the 


HARMONY OF SENTENCES. 
rule. The reaſons, it will be neceſſary to 


of the antient 0 on this ſub- 
ject, and to ſhow how it has come to paſs, 


2 of compoſition, which once made 
foconſficuous nous a figure, now draws much leſs 


Is the En place, the 
J mean the Greek 
much more ſuſe 
and the powers 
r 


The 
— 


troduced a greater variety of li vid ſounds 
and freed them from that multi of lit- 


tle auxiliary words which we are obliged to 
employ ; and, what is of the greateſt conſe- 


— | yence, the inverſions which their Languages 


gave them the power of placing 
their bend] in whatever order was moſt ſuit- 


ed to a muſical arrangement. All theſe were 


us, for Harmony of Period. 


Tn the next place the Greeks and Rodyas, 
the former eſpecially, were, in truth, much 
more muſical nations than we; „ 


be oo of 
ſpeech. Muſic is known to have been 2 
more extenſive art among them than it 1s 
with usggmore univerſally ftudied, and 2p. 
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plied to a greater variety of objects. 


805 
Se-LE CT. 


veral learned men, particularly the Abbé du I. 


Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and Paint. 
ing, have clearly proved, that the theatrical 
compoſitions of the antients, both their tra- 
gedies and comedies, were ſet to a kind of 
muſic. Whence, the modes fecit, and the 


Tibiis dextris et finiftris, prefixed to the edi- | 


tions of Terence's Plays. All fort of decla- 
by them in a much more muſical tone than 
it is among us. It a d to a kind of 
chanting or recitati ve. Among the Atheni- 
ans, there was what was called the Nomic 
Melody ; or a particular meaſure preſcribed 
to the public officers, in which they were to 
promulgate the laws to the people; leit, by 
1 with improper tones, the laws 
might be expoſed to contempt. Among the 
Romans, there is a noted of C, Grac- 
chus, when he was iming in public, 


having a muſician ſtanding at his back, in 
order to give him the proper tones with a 
pipe or flute. Even when pronouncing thoſe 
terrible tribunitial harangues, by which, he 
inflamed the one half of the citizens of Rome 
4 4.8 this attention to the muſic 


thought neceſſary to ſucceſs. Quinlan, 
though he condemns the excels of this fort 
of pronunciation, yet allows a * cantus ob- 
* ſcurior” to be a beauty in a public ſpeaker. 
Hence, that variety of accents, acute, grave, 
and circumflex, which we find n 


4 


Speech was, in thoſe times, it ſeems, 
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t of them, but the tone in which 
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bles, to « 


expreſs, not the quan- 


were to be ſpoken: the of 


tion to that bn wipe Fon Sentences, which 
re or | 


Ir is farther known, that, in uence 
of the genius of their Languages, and of 
their manner of pronouncing them, the mu- 
Gcal atrevigeaent of Sextences, dd, in fa, 
produce a greater effect in publick 
among them, than it could poſſibly do in any 
modern oration; another reaſon why it de- 
ſerved to be more ſtudied. Cicero, in his 
treatiſe, intitled, Orator, tells us, Conciones 
. cum verba apte cect- 

diffcat. la expeQant aures ©.” And 


ade ad » in 
© the public aſſemblies, when Sentences cloſed for 


9 8 
he 


1 
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from a.Sentence of one of Carbo's Ora- 


"3483-2 

. 3 
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EYE 89 —_ 
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upon a whole aſſem- 


remarkable inſtance of the- effect | 
period 


harmonious 


Now, though it 


tence 18 


he gives 


15 E | 


of 8 
by 
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it is in vain to think of 


LECT. 
III. 


Eo the harmonious. 
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ncertain. 
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than ever it has been to the moderns. But; 


obliged to attend to it not 4 little: Rat it 
his car: cultꝭvated by attention and practice. 
which maß be of ud to form the eat to the 
proper hatmouy of>:diſtoutſe.::'Þ proceed 
Vor. L X * 


matter of infinitely more Auensee to en bgg U 
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LECT.fo mention ſuch as sppear to me maſt mate- 


n 31UQGS kk Ea 7 Yayo | 
FTuxxx are two things on. which the mu- 
fic of a Sentence 'chicfly depends. Theſe 
are, the proper diſtrĩbution of the ſeyeral 
merabers.of it; and, the cloſe or cadence of 
the Whale. nr „ 


F100 er 
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1 fy te the breath, au grateful; 
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grataſul h the ear; 
A menſuteſ this 
regular and propont of the mem. 
—— — 
iam Tem 1 
muſt obſerve, at the — that a Sen- 
tence, with, reſts,” and. theſe placed 
at inter vais too apparently. meaſured 7 5 re- 
gular; is apt t fat affeAation, ' W -.7 
„t Steger wt Cords 36 tievintnt. 

Taurisert thing to be e is; the 
cloſe or cadence! of the whole Sentence 
which as if is a the part moſt ſenſible 
too the ent, demands the greateſt cure. S0 
QuiaRtilian: * Non igitur durum fit, neque 
© abrapfum,: quo animi, velut reſpirant ac 
* reficigntur, : Hec eſt ſedes orationis ; hoc 
. ander .cxpcQart ; chic laus omnis decla- 
mat 7. The only important rule that can 
be gixen here, is, that when we alm at dig- 
nity- ox elo vation, the found: ſhould'be made 
to grow to the laſt; tha longeſt members of 
the period, and the fulleſt and moſt ſonorous 
words, ſhould be reſerved. ta the concluſion. 
As an example of this, 2 ſentence 
of Mr. 3 may "be oven: 1 Ie fills 


Xi and, it / is — — 


800 ene at you woald, at 
22 


e * 


2 Let there be nothing raſk'or 
* the ſentence, on which che mind s an refth. * * 
the moſt material part in the ſtructure of Diſcourſe. 


oor ce ere bs applan break 


S e 
of the 8 FEE 


| Keds AB of 
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the: mind- (ſpeaking of >fight) with the L EN 
6: . ideas; 'convetſes with ita XIII. 


tired — with its joy - 
ments.“ Every reader muſt be ſcaſible of 
a beauty here, both in the proper diviſion of 
the members and pauſes, and the manner in 
_— the Sentence is rounded, and conduct- 
_ « full CRIT 


Tun due holds in melody, that Fobſere- 
ed to take with reſpect to ſigniſicancy; 
that a falling off at the end, always hurts 
peatly: . For-this reaſon, 4 
little words, are as utigracious to the car 
— — ſhewed they 
— —— —— 
It is more than that the ſenſe. and 
the ſound have here a mutual influence on 
each other. That which hurts the car, ſeems 
to mar the ſtrength! of the meaning; and 
that which really degrades the ſenſe, in con- 
ſequence of this primary effect, appea rs alſo 
to have a bad found. - How di — is 
the following ſentence of an Author, fpeak- 
ing of the Trinity! lt is a ſtery which 
© ve believe the truth of and hum- 
* bly adore the depth of.” And how cafily 
could it have been mended by this tranſpoſi- 
tion ! * It isa m , the truth of which 
© we firmly believe, and the depth of which 
— aces.” In general it ſeems to 
hold, chat a muſical cloſe, in our language, 


requires 
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LE C T, requires either the laſt ſyllable; ot the penal, 
that is the laſt but ours to be = long fyllable. 


'* * © Words whichcoafit e ſhort fllables, 


_—_— ” 
ww 8 » 


and to ſorm the run of his Sentenges accord- 
ing to ĩt; which diſguſting. But 
2 juſl and ear & requiſite for varying 
ſo ſeldam meet with authors, whe ate re- 


ivd, or fill 
4 memerorium, as 


: 


vated. After all the labour which 
beftows on regulating the meaſures of as 4 


Z\T 
enable a whiter to catch ſome one melody, r 
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LEC T. he comes at laſt, with his uſual 2 


XIII. 
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oy this condlafion : In uni 

neceſſe, — — 6e 

? poſitionem malim eſſe, us apr com 

P ac enervem, qualis apud — remedy Idedque, 

* _ quedam de induſtria funt ſolvenda, 

k laborata videantur ;- neque ullum ido- 
neum aut aptum verbum pre 


7 (Lib. ix. * 4) 
Crenxo, as I before obſerved, is 8 


expoſed him to cenſure among bis cotempora- 


ries. We muſt obſerve, hewever, in detencc 
be anion in hi fy —— 

union in his ſtyle, r 
and it 


Listet 
1 
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ry. Sir William, Temple is, in very 
flowing and agreeable. Archbiſhop Tillotſon 
is too often careleſs and languid; and is much 
outdone by Biſhop Atterbury in the muſic of 


his periods. Dean Swift deſpiſed muſical ar- 


Hirxzzro | have diſeourſed of agreeable 
ſound, or modulation, in general. It yet re- 
mains to treat of a higher, beauty of this 
Finde the ſound adapted to.the ſenſe. The 
former was no more than a ſimple” accom- 


paniment, to pleaſe the ear; the latter ſup- 
poſes-a-peculiar expreſſion given to the mu- 
fic. . 


373 
Amons our Engliſh claſſics; not many areLECT. 
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and many other 


tage, the 
ay 


e 
— 4 - Heaven o wills - err 
Vi during gates, ond: | 
el On e hinges aeg. . 
The Stein bead pee Gem Tails 
Gieruſalemme, has been often admired, on 
rr 


n e 


1 me een e i- 
1 —— 


6 frpfſa gamma) Ia terra. 
Quand? vapari in ſen gray 


Tur ſecand. class of obi 


ſound of words is often exaployaito imitars 
is, Motion; as if is fwift or flaw, violene of 


ntle, equable or interrupt 
g wi effort. . Ti 
natural affinity be between fount 


and motion, yet, in the TY 


be A ns, . 


here it is in the e yn to gr: 


a ſtrong one; a8 
between mafj c an 


us a lively idea of the kin 
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dation of ſound to the ſenſe, there is much LECT. 
ing as a reader is ſtruck by a paſſage, he will —_— 


* 


often fancy a reſemblance between the ſound 
and the ſenſe, which others cannot diſcover. 
He modulates the numbers to his own diſpo- 
ſition of mind; and; in effect, makes the 
imagines himſelf to hear. 


muſic which be i 
However, that there are real inſtances of this 
kind, and that poetry is capable of ſome ſuch 
ex cannot be doubted. Dryden's 
Ode on St. Cecilia s Day, affords a very beau- 
Wr oo ths liſh Lan- 
guage. Without much ſtudy or Ion, a 
poet deſcribing pleaſure, joy, and agreeable 
objects, from the feeling of bis ſubject, na- 
turally runs into ſmooth, liquid, and flow- 
ing numbers. ö 
— amque ipla decoram 
Czfariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventz 
Purpureum, et lzztgs oculis afflarat b es. 
a A Ex. I. 


Devenerc locos lætos & amana vireta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas ; 
Largior hie campos æther, & lumine veſtic 


Purpureo, * A 


Briſk and lively ſenſations, exact quicker and 
more animated numbers. | 


4321 
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LECTURE XIV. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF FIGURA- 
| TIVE LANGUAGE. | 


Luer 88 
the ences, | 
to other rules concerning Style. My gene oO 
ral diviſiea of the qualities of Style, was in 
to Perſpicuity —2 Ornament. Perſpicuity, 
both in ſingle words and in ſentences, I have 
conſidered. Ornament, as far as it ariſes 


Our firſi enquiry muſt be, What is meant 
by Figures of Speech ? a4 


* One nge of Figures of Spec, all the writers who 
eas deem. ia To 
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LECT. 1 | always imply ſome bs 
bun Ban Baty of PIE 22 


which we intend to convey, not only enun- 
cated to others, but enunciated, in a parti- 
cular manner, and with ſome circumſtance, 
added, which is deſigned to render the im- 
preſſion more ſtrong and vivid. When l ſay, 
for inſtance, That a good man enjoys com- 
I TAT KC. ex · 

my thought in the ſimpleſt manner poſ- 
oem But when I ſay, © To the . 
* there ariſeth light in darkneſs;” the ſame 
ſentiment is in a figurative Style; 
a new circu is introduced ; light is 
put in the place of comfort, and darkneſs is 
uſed to ſuggeſt the idea of adverſity. In the 
fame manner, to ſay, © It is impoſſible, by 
any ſearch we can make, to explore the 
“ divine nature fully,” is, to make a ſimple 
propoſition. But when we ſay, © Canft thou, 


the foundations of Figurative Language, in general, one of 
— in i Fe i ite ty me, to be 


his 
» & 4 bs 


la N. 
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ration and aſtoniſhment being expreſſed to- L E C r. 
| Bur, though Figutes imply. 4 deviation 
from what may be Lechs moſt ſimple 
— 2 2 ＋ oh are not thence to con- 
mph thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. This L ber from 22 
on many occafions, ate 
the moſt 4 4 the moſt common 
of uttering our ſentiments. It is 


learned. Wh the imaginations of the 
vulgar are much awakened, or their paſſions 
inflamed againſt one another, they will pour 
forth a torrent of Figurative Language, as 
forcible as could be employed by the moſt 


Waar then is it, which has drawn the 
attention of critics and rhetoricians ſo much 
to theſe forms of Speech? It is this: They 
remarked, that in them conſifts much of the 

** beauty 


— — — — — — —— — 
* 
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LECT. beauty and the force of Language; and 
found them always to bear ſome characters, 
or diſtinguiſhing marks, by the help of which 
could redich them vnder ſeparate claſſes 
nd heads. To this, they owe their 
name of Figures. As the figure, or ſhape of 
one body, diſtinguiſhes it from another, fo 
theſe forms of h have, each of them, 
a caſt or turn age to itfelf, which both 
diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, and diſtinguiſhes 

it from Sitaple Expreffion. Simple Expr 
juſt makes our idea known to others; but 
Figurative Language, over and above, be- 
ſtows a particular dreſs that idea; a 
_ dreſs, which both makes it be and 
adorns it. Hence, this fort of Language be- 
came early a 12 object of attention to 

thoſe who ſtudied the powers of Speech. 


Ficurss, in general, may be deſeribed to 
be that Language, which is prompted either 
by the imagination, or by the paſſions. The 
juſtneſs of this deſcription will appear, from 
the more particular account I am afterwards 
to give of them. Rhetoricians commonly 
divide great claſſes; Figures 
. of Thought. The 
- of Words, are commonly 


ſo that if you alter the word, you deftroy the 


* Thus, in the inſtance I gave before; 
Light arifeth to the upright, in * 
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and datknefs” L K C T. 
ſubſlitoted 6 
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LECT. | Tur firſt is, concerning 
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any of the Figures of Speech, nor ever ſtu- 
died any rules relating to them. ' Nature, as 
was before obſerved, dictates the-uſe of 
gures; and, like Monſ. 


gamut. 
to re- 


4 know the principles of this beauty, or 
_ the reaſons which render one Figure, — {a 
- manner of preferable to another, can- 


| | fr. 8 WW ,3:1 

Bor l muſt obſerve, in the next place, 

| that, although this part of ſtyle merit atten- 
x * 


ms hetoric; the over.anxi- 
care winch has been ſhewn in gi 
to a vaſt variety of them, 'and in 
ging them u 


blime or pport itſelf per- 
fectly wt without any borrowed — 
Hence ſeveral of the moſt affecting and ad- 


ed in the ſimpleſt language. The fol- 
wing ſentiment from Virgil, for inflance. 
makes its way at once to the heart, without 
the help of any figure whatever He is de 
ſeribing an Argive, who falls in battle, in 
Italy, at a- great diſtance from his native 


— ORIGIN AND NATURE or 
LECT. Sternitur, infelix, alicno. vulnere, cœlumque 


XIV. 9 et d . reminiſcitur Argos. 
2 * En. x. 781. 


A gk ihe of ths ers drawn as by the 
very pencil of Nature, is worth a, thouſand 
— In the ſame manner, the ſimple 


| Ae had from Argos travell's far, 

„* Ades friend; and brother of the war; | 
No falling, by another's wound, his eyes 
* He caſts to Heaven, as Argos thinks, and dies.” 


Is. this mopfhuion, qoeck. of Be braney re 
— Fog js by no to dul- 

moriens reminiſcitur Argos: As te dies he remembers 
Zr 


tender and pathetic paſſages, which do ſo much bo- 
Virg . that great poet expreſſes himſelf with the ut- 
r 


, Arcadit quzſo miſereſcite regis, 
| aw: Ions, ond Si numina | 

Incolumem Pallanta miki, 6 fata reſervant, | 
Si viſurus eum vivo, et venturus in unum, 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


greater advantage, than if i: had been l 


Haro prem e alu theſe obſervations, [ 
ceed to give an account of the origin and 
Figures ; ptindipally 
their ” dependance on lan 


aght RT” 
ey rice of dene. om the fubjert, 
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of ſuch as have 


* — 
- 


oQ «6 a; - 
call T met. 
=- 
” . P 
* & % N 8 
" g q 


* % - — 


begin with giving names to the different ob- 


be very narrow: According as men's ideas 
multiplied. and their acquaintance with ob- 
jects increaſed, their ſtock of names and words 


-” 
- . 


of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. 
No language is fo copious, as to ha ve a ſeparate 
he e e ts ltr of waking 
oght to dd bin labour of woltiphing 


Ar the firſt riſe of language, men would 


would increaſe alſo.” But to the infinite variety 


jets which | diſcerned, or thought of. 
This Rs Is at the beginning. 


382. 


LECT. 
XIV. 


one, they found, or fancied,. ſome relation. 


ORIGIN AND NATURE OF. 


words in inſinitum; and, in order to lay leſs bur- 
den on their memories, made one word, which 
they had already a | ated to a certain 
idea or object, ſtand alſo for ſome other idea 
or object; between which and the primary 


Thus, the prepoſition, in, was originally in- 


vented to expreſs the circumſtance of place: 


dies, the word, iz, was employed to expreſs 


FTxorzs of this kind abound in all lan- 


guages, and are plainly owing to the want of 
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3 and to „ Eo.” 


IN. 


cauſe of the” „„ yet ĩt is 
not the only. nor, even the princi- 
pal ſouree of this of ſpeech. Tropes 
ve ariſen more frequently, and ſpread them 
ſelves wider, from the influence which Ima- 


Evxar wb CE, ties 
on the human mind, is conſtantly accompani- 
ed with certain circumſtances and relations, 
that ſtribe us at ibe ſame time. It never 


1 e 2p inp. wack 
„ NE 
by ends t0-them 1 — 


5 
0 


: 


wy 
and therefore, 1 

of the principal idea. 
to it employs, 
of the acceſſory or correſpondent 
though — — 
known name of its o n. 
riety of woprent 


1 


- © guſtas.” Tue leader of a faction. is. plain 
language; but, becauſe the head 1s the prin- 


: ſenſe, in order to convey our 
| | with a circumſtance which 


which ſeems to be a full WES the 


ORIGIN AND NATURE. or 


LECT. * caulk reperts-primo, poſt adhiberi_capts 


"Ys tem, fic. veybi tranſlatio iin 


xIv- ,* eſt ad ornatum etiam corporis et dignita- 
tuta eſt ino- 
pi cauſũ, frequentata, delectationis 
From what has been ſaid, it clearly ap- 
pears, bow that muſt come to paſs, which 

. 
ges are moſt figurative in their 
ch flat 4 0 pity ApS 


1 


uage 
names, which ha ve bats invented for 


ng ty 

from choice, their Speech will, — 
abound in Tropes For the ſavage tribes 
men are always much given to —— 


1 
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is the character of the. American and In- L. ECT. 


taphorical; Zr r 

qualities, and to ſuch g en —__ 

meſt.ip wild and ſolitary life. An In- 

» ſtyle full of n 
ſtronger metaphors than a . 

ropean would uſe in an epic poem. * 


2 a confiderable place 
| too, there are a multi- 


T2 
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LECT. flit up firife;” and a great many more, of 


XV. which our Language is full. In the uſe of 


- War has been ſaid on this ſabjeQ, tends 

to throw light on the nature of Language in 
and will lead to the reaſons, Why 

„ dats 08 bean 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 20 
Sscoxptr, They beſtow- digrrity 1 
Style. The famiaritey of common words, 7 
to which our cars are much accuftqmed, tends 


ab — 3 "When we:want'to adapt 
pad whale: elevated ſub- 
2d, es 


at A loſs, F we could 
not — e Figures; which, 


employed; have a fitnilir effeQ en 
bs + with What is polioced- by the 
ſplendid drefs of x perfor of funk; 
pt , and to give an air of mag- 
nificence to hi who wears it.  Aﬀiſtance of 
this kind, is often needed in compoſiti- 
2; Anntien nde.ntd 
Hence Fignres form the conſtant 
of poetry, To ſay,” that *the'fun 507 » 
trite and common; expe, is Me Tin 
ho A: Ot Thom 
lon has dene: nnn 


| ORIGIN AND NATURE OF 


Nn it; 
which is always agreeable to the mind. For 
thete is nothing with which the fancy is more 
delighted, than ' with compariſons, and re- 
ſemblances of objects; and all Tropes arc 
founded upon ſome relation or analogy be- 
tween one thing and another. d-;--- for 
» ir de, in place 7 is © th.“ the 
<« morning of life ;” NE e anne e 
entertained with all the reſembling cireum- 
two objects. At one moment, I have in my 
eye a certain period of human life, and 2 
certain time of the day, fo related to each 
other, that the imagination plays between 
them with pleaſure, and contemplates two 
ſimilar objects, in one view, without em- 
barraſſment or confuſion. Not only ſo, but, 


impartial fate, 


following illuftration of Dr. Young's: # Men 

we dip too deep in pleaſure, we always Hir. 

a ſediment that renders it impure and noxi- 

* 0ys;”. or in this, A heart boiling with 
r als $350 7 avtut 1 * violent 
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LECT.* violent paſſions, will always fend up infa- 

. . tuating ſumes ta the head. An ĩmage that 
preſents fo: much. congruity between a moral 
and a ſenſible idea, ferves bke an argument 
from analogy, 1 
1 


„Beere, whether we. are: 


1 a 4 


| 2 
the renders mind; ad._dipls him 0 . 


2 GE im of he if 
* the ſabjec. 
. touched in 


— | | — Dr 1 9 
Difuſcs ita cnebantment, — 2 


Of ſacred fountains and E! 
And vales of bliſa. Toe elle 7. 


rage of his awful TINT 
N Piet of Imaginat. L 124. 


N = | | | . 
8 MY e 
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wind; with . be: il 


5 
< about, like the enchanted hero 
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Tlight and colours have to entertain the fancy, 
S _ confidered in Mr. Locke's view of them as' 


fecondary qualities, which have no real exiſt- 
ence in matter, but ate only ideas in the 
painting has he 
ic ſpeculation? 


tertained with, did all her colouring difap- 
« pear, and the ſeveral- diſtinctions of li 
and ſhade vaniſi? In ſhort, our | 
Dar preſent, 2 and be wilder- 
deluſion; and 


ed in a 


this may be the tate of the ſoul aſter its 
ſirſt ſeparation, in reſpect of the images it 
* wilt receive from matter. No. 413: Spec. 


* | Havinc 


FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 


Havixcthus at ſufficient 
the Origin, the — Effects of 
Tropes, I ſhould 
kinds and divifions of them. But, in treat- 
ing of theſe, were I to follow the common 
iraQt of the-holafiic' writers, on Rhetoric [ 
ſhould ſoon become tedious, and, I appre- 
hend, uſeleſs, at the ſame time. Their great 
buſineſs has been, with a moſt patient and 
frivolous i to branch them out under 
a vaſt number of. diviſions; according to all 
the ſeveral modes in which a word may be 


carried from its literal meaning, into one that 


is Figurative, without doing any more; as if 
the mere k of wh at is 


. | „ 1 = of 
words is derived: after which I ſhall, in bd 


moſt frequent uſe; by treating of which, I 


ing the proper employment of Figurative 
Language, and point out the errors and 
. 


part of fle. 


1 1 arab ace 
condos wn the e which cas obj 


bears 


ſhall give all the inftraQtion I can, concern- 
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next to the ſeveral. — 
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Hy. 
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gold are put for the liquor that was contained 
m the — cup. In the ſame manner, the 


game of any country, is often dd ie de. 


_ 
. . - 


FIGURATIVE 
ll LANGUAGE. wm 
. inhabitants of that country; ent 
NV. 


The = as the dude 
Dy . 


. 
T 
e Ez: Kar 

ſpecies for u gents; t S 
plural, 


Ch 
Hh 
2 
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Ie! 1 
1 | 
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THE 
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Laer * XV. 


raren 


< of a whole edifice,” ] 
pariſon ; but SM 
that he is the Pillar 
become a Meta 


twixt the Miniſter and a Pillar, is IT 


BR the —— ae! 
ve made, relating to Figurative Tain- 
mad I come now to treat 


the weight 
make a com- 
ſuch a miniſter, 
the ſtate, it is now 
phor. The compariſon be- 


METAPHOR. 


which I have caſually em | 
this, are a proof of what Fey, tinflured, 
infinuates, riſes up, are all of them metapho- 
rical borrowed from ſome re- 
ſemblance which forms between fer- 
ſible objects, and the internal operations of 
the mind; 5 ud yer bog Gay, 
and, perhaps, more expteſſive, t Words 
e 


E 
ſon, and. therefive, is, „ 
figure 


- — .. ———— — OO woe ro 


ed ſenſe; 


for old age, as, 


Phor in this extended ſenſe, for any figura- 


METAPHOR. 


fies very little whether we call it a Figure 
a Trope. rr tothe copentiive 
of reſemblance: between two objects. I muſt 
remark, however, that the word Metaphor is 
ſometimes uſed in a looſer and more extend- 
for the of a term in any 
figurative ſignification, whether the figure be 
founded on reſemblance, or on ſome other 
relation, which two objects bear to one ano- 
ther. For inſtance; when grey hairs are put 
to bring one's grey hairs 
*« with o_— the grave;” ſome writers 
would call this a Metaphor, though it is not 
properly one, but what rhetoricians call a 
ymy ; that is, the effect put for the 
cauſe; grey hairs” being the effect of old 
age, but not bearing any ſort of reſemblance 
to it. Ariſtotle, in his Poetics, uſes Meta- 


tive meaning impoſed upon a word; as a 


whole put for the part, or a part for the 


whole; a ſpecies ſor the genus, or a genus 
for the ſpecies. But it — be unjuſt to 
tax this moſt acute writer with any inaccu- 
racy on this account; the minute ſubdiviſi- 
ons, and various names of Tropes, being un- 


known in his days, and the invention of later 


rhetoricians. Now, however, when theſe 
di viſions 


METAPHOR. 
diviſions are eſtabliſhed, it is inaccurate. LECT. 


Metaphor, that I may ſhow the fi 
1 ſhall take my i 
Lord e 
of Eng 2 at the concluſion of his 
work, he is ſpeaking of the behaviour of 
Charles I. to his laſt parliament : "2's word,” 
ſays he, about'a month aſter their 
« he diflelved-thass'; and; ns — 
© diffolvedthem, he repented; but be re- 
pented too late of his raſhnefs. - Well 
* mil - for the veſſel was now 
1 
« bitterneſs overflow.” Here, he adds, 
_ we draw the curtain, and put an end to 

our remarks.” Nothing could be more 
"7 $ a off. — 

OL A | 


he 
und t üb ep made the waters of 


"a - METAP-HQR. 


LE CT. is continued thrpugh ſeyeral expreſſions. The 
. nel is put for the Rate, or | temper. of the 
nation already full, that ia, prayopked to the 

| higheſt by former oppreſſions and wrongs ; 

cently received by the abrupt 


apt diſſolution of 
the parliament; and the auerflow:ng of the 
waters of bitterneſs, 1 2 all 
the eſſects of reſentment let by an ex 


aſperated people. = 


by — . 
—— - —— — — ' 
* 2 9 - 


:&4 — 
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* this laſt drop made the waters of bitter-L ECT. 
« neſs overflow.” | 7 | 


— 


' Havive mentioned, with applauſe, this 
inſtance from Lord Bolingbroke, F think it 
incumbent on me here to take notice, that, 
though F have recourſe to this author, 
of ſtyle,” it is his 


— — 
g—— 23 0 — 
oY — * of — 


r 


— and not his ſentiments, that de- 
ferve praiſe. It is, indeed, my opinion, that 


—— 


there are writings in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, which, for the matter contained in 
them, can be read with leſs profit or fruit, 
than Lord Bolingbroke's works. His * 
cal writings have the te OT = 

and eloquent ſtyle; e 
being, as to the ſubſtance, the mere tempo- 
rary productions of faction and party; no 
better, indeed, than pamphlets written for 
the day. His Poſthumous, or, as are 
called, his Philoſophical Works, wherein he 
attacks religion, have ftill leſs merit; for they 
are as looſe in the ſtyle as they are flimſy in 
the reaſoning, An unhappy inſtance, this 
author is, of and genius fo miſerably 
perverted by faction and paſſion, that, as his 
memory will deſcend to poſterity with little 
honour, ſo his productions 525 on * and 


ab ay pull in 


— ä — — 
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p | RevurnING from. this by to 2 the 
ubject before us, proceed to down 
ker be obſerved/ta the condurt of Meta- 


Aa 2 phors; 


a violation of which congrui 


M-E\T-A-P H O:R- 
T. Dor and which are much the ſame 


f 
=—_ _— 


©. _ 


ik 


Tus firſt which. I Mall mention, is, that 
they be ſuited to the pature of the ſubjeQ of 


Some N . 

ful, in poetry, which it would be abſurd ar 
unnatural to employ in proſe ; forme may be 
graceful in orations, which would be very 
improper in hiſtorical, or philoſophical com- 
potition. We muſt remember, that figures 
are the dreſs of our ſentiments As there is 
a natural congruity between dreſs, - and the 
character or rank of the perſon who wears it, 
never fails to 
hurt ; the ſame holds preciſely as to the ap- 
plication of figures to ſentiment.” Tbe ex- 
ceſſive, or * employment of them, 


| in writing. It gives a boyiſh 
air to com * 99% ons of, rang 2 
ſubjeQ, in faQ, diminiſhes its dignity. For, 
as in life, true dignity muſt be founded on 
character, not on ſo 
the dignity uf 
ſentiment and 
The affectation and pa 
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ng can be more unnatural, than 
fry on a train of reaſoning, 


= 


gives a heightening to 
de right 
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Mietaphors are choſen in order to vilify 
degrade any odject, Am 


METAPHOR 


young practitioners EL 
who are apt to be carried away by an undiſf- 
admiration of what is ſhowy and 

far whather In 316 pites or mok *. 9 


Tux ſecond ale which 1 zine, ede 
the choice of objects, from whence Meta- 
be AT Men Langage, = war 
igurative Language is 
vie All gature, to ſpeak in the fiyle. of f 
gures, opens its ſtores to us, and admits us 
to gather, from all ſenſible objects, whatever 
can illuſtrate intellectual or moral ideas. Not 
only the gay and ſplendid objects of ſenſe, 
but the grave, the and even the 
gloomy and diſmal, can, on different occaſi 
ons, be introduced into figures with proprie- 
ty. But we muſt beware of ever uſing ſuch 
alluſions as raiſe in the mind diſagreeable, 
mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. „ Mica 


| » What perſon of the leaf taſte, cx bear the foll 

fage, i _-_ late hiftorian. He . 1 
of parliament againſt es in 

= The bal ſays he, underwent. a great-ou - 

tions and amendments, which were not 1 = 

violent conteſt.” This is plain , ſuited to the ſub- 


: and we naturally expect, that de ſhould go on in the 


ſtrain, to tell us, ns after theſe conteſts, it was carried 


by a great maj of voices, and obtained the royal aſſent. 
But how does himſelf in finiſhing the 
2228 n | both honſes, on 


=_—_—_— — Hiſtory er uns 


—cQ.7 "765, [2 251. 


METAPHOR 


blames itt orator of his time, for terining his 
enemy Stereus Curiæ * quiinivis fit ſi- 
miſe, ſys he, tamen eſt deformis cogi- 
* tatio fitailitudinis” But, im ſubjefts of 
dignity, it is att nfipardonable fault to intro- 
treatiſe oh the Art of Sinking, it Dean Swift's 
works; there is a full and hutiourous collec- 
tion of inſtances of this kind, wherein au- 
thors, inſtead of etulting, have contrived to 
degrade, their ſubjects by the figures they 


thoſe which are there quoted, have; at times, 
falleri int this error. Archbiſhop Tillstfon, 
for inftance, is ſometimes negligent in his 
choice of Metaphors; as, wheti ſpeaking of 
the day of judgment, be deſcribes the world, 
as © cracking about the ſinners cars.” Shake- 
| ſpeare, whoſe imagination was rich and bold, 


in a much greater degree than it was deli- 


cate, often fails here. The following, for ex- 
_ ample, is groſs 
v. having mentioned a dunghill, he preſent- 
ly raiſes a Metaphor from the ſteam of it; 
and on a ſubjed too, that naturally led to 
much nobler 1deas: <1 
And thoſe that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghilis 
They ſhall be fam*d; for there the ſun ſha'l greet 
And draw their honours recking up to heaven. 
| E 
| In 


% 


employed. Avtliors of greater note than 


truuiſgremion; in his Henry 


359 
never fo be nauſeous in his alluſions, Cicero LE CT: 
a —— 
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737 


THe 
11 


ef 
off 


How forced and obſcure, for in- 
ſtance, are the following verſcs of Cowley, 


| ſpeaking of his miſtreſs : 


Wo to her ſtubborn heart, if ance mine come 
* Every Metaphor ſhould be modeſt, fo that it may car- 
ry the appearance of having been led, nat of having forced 
«« irſelf into the place of that word whoſe room it occupies ; 
* that it may ſrem to have come thither of its own accord, 


METAPHOR x 
- | "Twill tear and blow up all within,” VECT: 


From her's th 
For bf her keart, 
1 1. Bur line lefr behind; - 


Whoſe flame”s fo 


that 
Yer how do fears but from 


To be 


METAPHOR 


PALE. — 
inte it with the ex- 
io is bot an awkward 


of from ay belong to — 
are almoſt => W by as obſcu- 
rity. | 


e 
attended to, in the conduct of Metaphors, 


never to jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
together; never to comſtruct a period 
S 
| y : which always 

duces a malt ee confuſion. Fo 
ſtances, which a toq frequent, t. even in 
good authors, wi -make this rule, and the 
nos .of it, be. clearly underftood... In Mr. 
bb tranſlation. of the Odyſſey, Penelo 

the abrupt ure of her | 
ring ws, is-made to peak thus : bot 
* 1 Ulf e Locd is Joſt, 
1 dent ny the mn 
ow 


lie 
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Now from my fond embrace rempeſts torn, 1.x. CT. 
andy mp. foams prog tc $01 ave 


Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought conlent *- — 
ge. ' 


S i as-n co- 
lumn; and in the next, be returns to be 4 
perſon, to wh it belongs to take adieu. 
This is inconfiſtent. 
kept himſelf to 
to the idea of a Man, inthe literal: ſenſe, 
or, if he-figured him by a Cohimn, be ſhould 
have aſcribed nothing to bim but what be- 
longed to it. He was not at liberty to aſtribe 
to that Column! the actions and properties of 
a Man. Such unnatural mixtures render the 4 
image indiſtinct; leaving it to waver, in out 
conception, between the and the 
literal ſenſe. Horace's rule, which he pcs 
to Chariers, ſhould de obſerved by 
ters who deal in Figures: 


| ——Setvetur ad imwan, 
eee bi ont. 


5 
the King, ſays, | 


= Weber. there i no allum to + Clams, ns te 
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moaned 


. tiful and correct Metaphors; ſuch as that on 


now cenſurin 


6 roll in ſafety; the ſpear of the King 
Wo * a * porlued 


improper phraſe, _—_ have ſaid, 


4 


12 — wed one, to the Harveſt, the 


Or this, on a Woman: 


METAPHOR. 
To thee the World its preſent. 


him to the oy 


which be hd eg Whereas, dy ro: 


aiſe, when we were en 


figure is broken, and the two members of 
the ſentence have no proper 2 


— of Git ahowed wich bene 


a Hero: In thou art the Gate of 
Spring; in war, the Mountain Storm. 
% She was covered 
« with the Light of Beauty; but her heart 
« was the Houſe of Pride.” They afford, 
however, one itiftance of the fault we are 
g: * Trothal went forth with 
4 the Stream of his | but they met a 
* Rock: for Fingal unmoved ; broken 

they rolled back from his fide. Nor did 


METAPHOR. ' 


* purſued their flight.” At the beginning, L ECT. 
FL, ogg eh The Stream. ., 


the unmoved Rock, — RR 
broken, are expreſſions employed in 
per and confilient language of Figure, but, 
in the end, when we are told, they did 

roll in ſafety, gals the forne of the 
* King purſued their flight,” the hteral mean- 
ing is improperly mixed with the Meta- 
phor: they are, at one and the ſame time, 
preſented to us as waves that roll, and men 
that may be .and wounded with a ſpear. 
If it be fauky to jumble together, in this 
manger, metaphorical and plain language, it 
„ | 


In the fifth 
r place 


to make two different. 
meet on one obj 'This 1s what 
is called mixed Metaphor, and is indeed one 
of the groſſeſt abuſes of this figure; 
as Shakeſpeare's * to take arms 
inſt a ſea of troubles.” This makes a 
8 and confounds the 
imagination entirely. inctilian has ſuffi- 
Cy OR it. Id imprimis 
< eſt cuſtocendum, ut. quo genere cœperis 
< tranititionte, boo fihiag Multi autem cum 
* initium a tempeſtate ſumſerunt, incendio 
* aut ruina finiunt; que eſt inconſequentia 


os rerum fa:dithma .. Odbſerve, for inſtance, 


* « We muſt be attentive to end with the fame 
* kind of 7 Some, when 
I 83 a Tempeſt, 


thameful incontitency.” 
| what 


fuch 


conclade it with a 


— — — 
Las 


2 what. an inconſiſtent 


METAPHOR 


— - The charm diſſolves apace, 
And as the morning ſtcals upon the night 
Melting the darFnefs, fo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chaſe the ignorant fumes that mantle 


Their clearer reaſon. 
80 


many #-forted things are dere joined, that 
the mind can ſee nothing clearly; the morn- 
ing ſtealing upon the darkneſs, and at the 
fame time melting it; the ſenſes of men 
chafing fumes, ignorant fumes, and that 
mantle. SS ITN FER ; 


————— a glorious, _ 
As r meſſenger from heaven, 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 


Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides the lazy I 
And fails upon the boſom Ft, 


Here, the - Angel is 
moment, . beftr; the 4 


upon the air upon the %% of 
ap the e e th bf of hs 
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taphors. It is furpriſing how the 8 = 


inaccuracy ſhould ha ve ee Mr 2 — 
in his Letter from Italy: ory 


Ae teaches ali ads, 


las hu hd ns 3 — 


ng 
of his numbers i in the itor, ſays, «There | 
js not a ſingle view of human nature, which 


js not fufficient to extinguiſh the ſeeds of 

ae :  —_— the incoherence of the 
g joined ogether, * a view 

ee, an — ed® 


1 Hon cx alſo, is incorred, <Q, in the follow- 
ing page: 

2 — pregravat ane 
e 4-40 — 


Neither can this other n dale 
Vinditad.: o 8 


. ny mas enger 
Dr Tohn er * 
e 77 2 


25 4 | Ah! 


METAPHOR 


A void may, metaphorically, be ſaid to creve 
but can void be ſaid to a+? 


— 4 


TIES G. Sup- 
phors to 
be heaped. on one 


Motum ex Metello confule. nn 
Bellique cauſas, et vitia, et modos, 
Ludumque fortune, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta eruoribus, 
Periculoſ plenum opus alez, 
Tractas, et incedis per ignes 


— | 
FF, Lib. 2. 4. 


hi pſig. tg fe pot, kw 
ever, harſh and obſcure; owing to no other 
cauſe but this, ba due Ain Metaphors 
are crowded together, to deſcribe the difficul- 
n ated of the civil 


Latian blood embru'd ; | 
- Yet unatoned (a labour vaſt! * 
| Ware + and dire the caſt:) 1 
F ow treat adventurous, ad incautious tre 35 
On free with hi ebers overſpred. Faancis. 


Vor. I. "Bb wars. , 


ought never to be mixed, LECT. 
we ſhould avoid crowd» ., 


LECT. 
_: ,* nondum expiatis;“ next, © 


METAPHOR 
wats. Firſt, © Trafas arma una cruoribus 
Opus plenum 
4 periculoſe alen; and then; © Incedis per 
ines ſuppoſitos doloſo cineri.” The mind 
has difficulty in paſſing readily through ſo 
many different views given it, in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion, of the ſame object. * 


Tux only other rule concerning Metaphors 
which I ſhall add, in the ſeventh place, is, 
that they be not too far purſued. - If the re- 
ſemblance, on which the figure is founded, 
be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its 
minute circumſtances, we make an allegory 
inſtead of a metaphor; we tire the reader, 
who ſoon wearies of this play of fancy; and 
we render our diſcourſe obſcure. This is call- 
cd; ſtraining a Metaphor. Cowley deals in 
this to ex 


remar 
zuilty of purſuing his Metaphors too far. 
ond, to 4 high degree, of every 
of ſtyle, when once he had hit upon 
that pleaſed him, he was extremely loth to 
ith it. Thus, in his advice to an au- 
thor, having taken np ſoliloquy, or medita- 
i der the Metaphor of a proper me- 
thod of evacuation for an author, he purſucs 
this Metaphor 
all the fo 


- 2 


ni 

bile, 
choler gr Been 
7. 


and often 


2 ſan orms, 
ds cruiſe 
ir for va and an * 
gained, — — L 
- Faney — Ks 
5 oſs fa an infected _ 
Thy ca . peſtilence the prize 
By A ＋ Wade . 
e 
uizes, when poor T 
is tired. 
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LECT. Speaking of old age, he ſays, it ſhould 


— | Walk thou 


tural 


heful on the filent ſolemn ſhore 

Of that ocean, it mult fail fo ſoon; 

And r and wait the 
| wind 


Tas two firſt lines are uncommonly beau- 
tiful; © walk thoughtful on the filent, &c. 
but when he continues the Metaphor, © to 

good works on board, and waiting 


ſo fich nor ſo ſtrong as Dr. 18 
more chaſte and delicate. Perſpicuity, na- 
grace and eaſc, always diſtinguiſh his 
res. They are neither harſh nor ftrain- 
they never appear to have been ſtudĩed 
or ſought after ; but ſeem to riſe of their 
UE RT Ce and conſtantly 


I navz now treated fully of the Metaphor, | 
and the rules that ſhould govern it, a part of 


the doctrine of ſtyle ſo important, that it 
required . | have only 
to add a few words concerning. 


An Allgory may be ale 2 eqn 
„ZI 
1 by another that reſembles 
t, and that is ade i s for it. * 


METAPHOR. 
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Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee 
re tbe | 
gentle zephyrs play with proſperous gales, 
And fortune”s favour fills the ſwelling fails; 
But would forſake the ſhip, and make the ſhore, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar ? 


figure is ſupported t with great 
carrecinels and beauty ; © Thou haſt brought 
* @ vine out of Egypt, thou haſt caſt out 
the heathen, and planted it. Thou 

* paredſt room before it, and didſt cauſe it 
to take deep root, and it filled the. land. 
* The hills were covered with the ſhadow 


of 


1. 


Fr 


D 
© 


Faß 
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in Prior's Henry and Emma, Emma in the LECT. 


LE C r. not ſtrictly 
| _ time, the whole quadrates happily with the 


METAPHOR 
agree to a vine, whilſt, at the ſame 


Jewiſh tate repreſented by this figure. This 
is the firſt and principal requiſite in the con- 
duct of an Allegory, that the figurative and 
the literal meaning be not mixed inconfift.. 
ently together. For inftance, inftead of de- 
ſcribing the vine, as waſted by the boar from 


the wood, and devoured by the wild beaſt of 
the field, had the Pſalmiſt faid, it was afflict- 


confuſion, of 'which I gave examples 
taphors, when the figurative and literal ſen 


cing prolonged, is, 
always explains ale by the words that are 
connected with it in their p and natural 
meaning; as when I ſay, Achilles was a 
Lion; an © able Minifter is the Pillar of 
* the State.” My Lion and my Pillar arc 
ſufficiently interpreted by the mention of 


ed 
Achilles and the Minifter, which I join to 

them; but an Allegory is, or may be, allow- 
ed to ſtand more diſconnected with the literal 
meaning; the int tion not ſo ectly 
pointed out, but left to our own reflection. 
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_ _thedih 


METAPHOR. 
_ ALLEGORIES were a favourite method of L. 


delivering inſtructions in ancient times; for 
what we call Fables or Parables are no other 
than Allegories ; where, by words and aQi- 
ons attributed to beaſts or manimate objects, 
we the moral, is the unfigured ſenſe or 
meaning of the Allegory. An Anigma or 
Riddle is alſo a ſpecies of Allegory ; one thing 
repreſented or imaged by another; but pur- 
poſely wrapt up under ſo many circumſtances, 
be 


lay the meaning toc open, nor to 
cover and wrap it up too much, has ever been 
found an affair of great nicety; and there are 
. few ſpecies of compoſition in which it is more 
difficult to write ſo as to pleaſe and command 
attention, than in Allegories. In ſome of the 
viſions of the SpeQator, we have examples of 
Allegories very happily executed. — 
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HE next figure concerning which I am 
{- , & to treat, is called Hyperbole, or Exap- 
ation. It conſiſts in magnifying an object 
beyond its natural bounds. It may be con- 
ee abs Dajetiches 
. f E VI: nad keine Aikeed the 

diſtinction between theſe two claſſes begins 
not to be clear, nor is it of auy importance 
that we ſhould have recourſe to metaphyſi- 
cal ſubtiltics, in order to keep thera diftinQ. 
Whether we call it trope or figure, it is plain 
that it is a mode of ſpeech which hath ſome 
foundation in nature. For in all languages, 
even in common converſation, hyperbolical 
very frequently occur; as fwift 
as the wind; as white as the ſnow, and the 


HYPERBOLE. 


ears Are acc 
ſtrike us as Hyperboles. 
make the proper abatement. 
them according to 


king and unu 
2 


along with the hyperbolical 
_ always hurt and offended 


in the form- of a byperbolical.cxpreſtion 
then ri peech 


by it. For a ſort 


In an inftant we 
and underſtand 
their juſt value. But 
fual 
it 


of 


picture 
deſpair ; 


Infinite wrath, and in 
way I flic is Hell, 


Ben 


Still chreat nin 
To which the 


unn 


it to run 


ing vaſt, ſurpriſing, 
uſt be exerted 
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HYPERBOLE: 
I found her on the floor 


LECT: == 


XVI. In 


all the form of . , yet bea 8 . 


 ,  Fouring forth tears at ſuch a laviſh rate, 


N 
„ 
ol 


That were the world on fire, they might have 
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for their habitation, - after they ſhould have I. E c T. 


— "=. -» 


* «© The r 
« Yields half his regioo,. aud contrafts his n. 


% | „Dar. 
+ But, oh ! whatever be thy Godhead great, 
Fix not in regions too remote thy ſeat ; b | 
" "Nor where the 


And, groenng,” . 
Oer the mid orb more equal ſhalt thou riſe, 
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ate remarked for 


HYPERBOLE 
thoughts as theſe, are what the'French 
call ares, and always proceed: from a falſe 
fire of genius. The Spaniſh and Africa 
writers, as Tertullian, Cyprian, Auguſtin, 
being fond of ' them. As 
Epitaph on Charles V. by a Spaniſh 


in that 
writer: 


Tauutem fecere Di; ſua littora Belge ; | 


Immenſzque molis opus utrumque fuit ; 


Among theſe the firſt-pla 0 bo . queſti- 
onably due to Perſonification, or that figure 


PERSONIFICATION. 
by which we attribute life and action to ina -L E CT. 
nimate objefts. The technical term for this XVI. 
is Proſopopoiaz but as Perſonification is of we 
the ſame import, and more allied to our own 
language, it will be better to uſe this word. 


Ir is a figure, the uſe of which is very 
extenſive, and its foundation laid deep in 
human nature. At firſt view, and when 
conſidered a „it would appear to be 
a figure of the utmoſt boldnefs, and to bor- 
der on the extravagant and ridiculous. For 
what can ſeem more remote from the tract of 
reaſonable thought, than- to ſpeak of ftones 
and trees, and fields and rivers, as if they 
were living; creatures, and- to attribute to 


actions? One might imagine this to be no 
of taſte could reliſh. In fact, however, the 
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Le C r. facility with which the mind can accommo- 


| PERSONIFICATION. 


i date:the properties of living creatures to 
—— things that arc inanimate; 6 


over all other 


certain ſet of 


— . 


| Invuny, it is very remarkable, . 
is a wonderful ſs in human nature to 
animate all Whether this ariſes from 
a ſort of affimilating from a pro- 
penſion to ſpread a reſemblance of ourſelvrs 
or from whatever other 
cauſe it era o it is, that almoſt 


—— . — break the 
ſtone in , or to utter paſſionate expreſ- 
ſions againſt it, as if. it had done him an in- 
eee. 
which have made a 


years; are biden trees, and mountains, 
among which be has often walked with the 


PERSONIFICATION. 
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how it comes to 


EET, order tor determine the 


PERS an. 

its uſe. 
3 firſt is, when ſome of the or 
"===" ving creatures arc to in- 
— — 
art introduced as 'aQing like 
— — andthe third, when they 
ate repreſented, n 
ee en obne | 
Ain Wi 84 m 2,895 ni is. bs 
Tux firſt, and loweſt degree of this 

qualities — Where 

offthe 1 creatures. 
this-is done, us i — the cl 
in Rd, or tho and by way of an 
thet / ndded- to the object, a 8 
e term, a decritful diſeaſe, a eruel 


Sec. it raiſes the ſtyle little, — 
ä — — will adwit-it-without 
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i be in a tate of vio- . 
bly from its common tract of t, be- 

fore it can ſo fat realiſe the Perſonification of 

an inſcaſſble object, es to conceive it liſten- 
2 f 
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Taft 
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11 
a0 


unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death! 
_ Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe! thus leave 
Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks, and ſhades, 
Fit haung 1 83 
though 8 reſpite a | 9 
kn be mortal to us both. 'Oflowers! 
That never wilkin amicr came grow, 
My carly vittation,- and my laſt — 
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- ApoSTROPHE- is = typo: ſo much of theLECT. 
words. It isan addreſs to # real'perion ; but | 
one who is either abſent or dead, as if he were 
preſent; and liſtening to us. it is fo. much 
ied to an; addreſs to imamimate objets per- 
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rou 

" . gering diſtreſs > With what n 

D ef emtrimity; 40 cemfort; me? And, when 


« of litercrune? — 
em yo! e $3 embraced your 
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ont in his own houſe. But art cat . | 

1 ve, like an abominable branch: 

4 and as the f are ſlain, 

« thruſt through with a fword, that go down 

to the: ſtones of the pit, as a carcaſe trodden 

Under fert. This whole is full of 

ſabli E ject is animated; 4 ya- 
cry of pie — ce: we bear 
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 ROGATION, EXCLAMATION, AND 
OTHER FIGURES ov SPEECH. 


LECT. *** 
XVII. of of ſpeech; which, as they 
add much to the beauty of ſtyle when pro- 

34 and are at the ſame time 

iable to tly abuſed, require a careful 

_ diſcuſſion. As it would be tedious to dwell 

on all the variety of figurative expreſſions 

. 

to ſelect the capital figures, ſuch as occur 

moſt frequently, and to make my remarks on 
theſe ; the principles and rules laid down con- 


them, will ſafficiently direct as to the 
uſe of e Of 
Metaphor 

| treat 


, which is the moſt common them 
ed fully; and in the laſt — 
diſcourſed of Hyperbole, Perſc 
Apoſtr This Lecture will nearly 
eras 00 the head of Figures — | 
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